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Each year “Postage @ 
1 .e Mai'bag,” the lead- 
ing national direct mai! 
publication, conducts i's 
“Gold Contest.” This 
year NEWS from HOME 
won the prize as the “Best 
House Publication issued 
by a User of Direct Mail.” 
This is indeed a distinc- 
tion, and one more point 
to substantiate the value 
of NEWS from HOME 
to HOME Agents. 


res nL oe Ree 


O every Home Agent regularly. It’s his magazine, 
from his Home Office, written around him and for 
him. Small enough to fit in his pocket; large 
enough to present many appetizing’ morsels, which he 
finds worth chewing, and digesting. 


Over sixteen thousand copies of each issue definitely dis- 
patched throughout the United States and the world. 
With one practical purpose ... to help every HOME 
Agent sell more insurance. To present in simple and 


An 


Agents’ 
Publication 


signal manner information toward that end. To 
offer him news and views of underwriting, adver- 
tising plans, window displays, electros, folders, 
special service, what the HOME Agent elsewhere 
is doing and how he does it. 


Proof of practicality lies in letters from HOME 
Agents near and far. They read it, they like it; 
they use it; it augments their business knowledge 
which with taking advantage of material and op- 
portunity offered within its pages tends to ultimate 
sales. 


NEWS from HOME is the voice of the HOME 
to its agents; it comes from the Advertising De- 
partment in which it is but one of many business- 
producing services offered. 
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$3.00 a Year; 25c. per Copy 
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AMERICA FORE 


“AMERICA FORE” 


A group of fire and casualty 
insurance companies whose re- 
putations and financial sta- 
bility commend them to agents 
and insurance buyers alike. 
Again “America Fore” sends 
greetings and best wishes for 
continued success to the mem- 
bers of the National Associa- 
tion of Local Insurance Agents. 
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Huge Turnout Jams The Book-Cadillac Ball Room; 


Production Forces Solidifying Their Interests As 
Many Large City Agents Flock To Convention 








MANY FACTORS BEHIND SHOWING OF TREMENDOUS SUPPORT FOR NATIONAL ASS’N. 


Plans Laid For Evolution of More Cohesive and Effective Organization as Representatives of 45 Agencies, 
With Premium Income of $42,000,000, From Big City Areas Meet With Other Agents at Thirty-Fourth 
Annual Gathering; Detroit, Ideal Convention City, Draws Heavy Attendance From Middle West 
and East; Group Sessions A Successful Innovation; Col. Layton’s Public Relations Speech A 
Big Hit; George D. Markham Raps Multiple Agencies in Characteristic Colorful Talk; 

Good Turnout of Company Officials; Two Commissioners on Program 


Detroit, Mich. Sept. 11—There is no 
Just as you 
think that an association has weakened 
in its convention potentialities and that 
people have stopped going, along comes 
another convention with a great crowd 
and it puzzles convention sharks to know 
how it happened. 


There was the case of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters hold- 
ing that pathetically sparsely attended 
convention on the Steel Pier at Atlantic 
City and then the next year coming 
back strong with a packed convention in 
Memphis, Tenn.; and there was that 
convention in New Orleans of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
which on the third day had gotten down 
to 100 in the audience, and here is the 
National Association meeting with a 
crowd that so jammed the big ball room 
of a big hotel here that people stood 
around the sidelines, or, getting tired of 
standing, walked out. 


Reason For Huge Turnout 


Now what is the reason for these 
changes in convention moods of atten- 
dance? There is no doubt that geogra- 
phy has something to do with it and 
that more people will attend an insur- 
ance convention in Detroit than they 
will in many other cities which are lo- 
cated at the extreme ends of the coun- 
tty. Michigan is a great convention 
state and the chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, Clyde B. Smith, lives in 
Lansing and the agents there turned out 
for this national convention in large num- 
bers, 

Then, too, there have been important 

appenings in New York State during 
the last year which have given more 

Power and influence to agents’ associa- 
tions, and so there was a delegation here 
from New York State of sixty-five. But 
Probably of most interest and impor- 
lance was that there were a number of 
9 here representing large agencies 
7 the larger cities who had never been 

4 National convention before. And the 
Presence of these agents from the con- 
Ssted premium income cities is really 


By CLARENCE AXMAN 


one of the most interesting sidelights of 
the convention. 

It means that many of the biggest 
agency offices in America are from now 
on going to become more active in the 
National Association. That particular 
development became known today when 
Walter H. Bennett, secretary of the as- 
sociation, and Fred B. Ayer of the Thom- 
as Agency, Cleveland, called newspaper 
men together at two o’clock this after- 
noon and informed them in part of this 
new development in national affairs. For 
years there has been some cynical com- 
ment to the effect that the biggest agen- 
cies in America were as a rule not active 
in the association and its affairs were 
year after year operated largely by men 
from the smaller cities. 

Some time ago a committee on conven- 
tion attendance was appointed with Mr. 
Ayer as chairman and it resulted in his 
visiting many of the cities of congested 
premium incomes and making a direct so- 
licitation of agencies heretofore indiffer- 
ent to the association to join. In some 
cities such as Boston, meetings were 
called of these big offices. The big of- 
fices proved to be receptive and as a 
result a letter was sent to them inviting 
them to attend the Detroit convention. 


Yesterday representatives of twenty- 
five of the congested premium cities met. 
They came from fifty-five agencies and 
the amount of their premium income was 
found to be $42,000,000. The call said 
that the meeting would consider a plan 
for the evolution of a more cohesive and 
effective organization. As a result of 
the meeting a committee will be ap- 
pointed of five men with Mr. Ayer as 
chairman. The plan will be drafted and 
presented at the mid-year conference of 
the association. 

In his talk to the newspaper men Sec- 
retary Bennett said: 

“This is in no sense a movement about 
commissions. Obviously, there are too 
many viewpoints on that subject for con- 
sideration by such a body, but in the 
opinion of the administration of the Na- 
tional Association it is proper for the 
production side of the business to solidify 
its interests. It is our belief that noth- 
ing harmful can come from any move- 
ment of solidarity.” 

N. Y. C. and San Francisco Not 
Represented 

It was said that New York City and 
San Francisco were not visited by Mr. 
Ayer in lining up the big premium in- 
come agencies. This is because of the 








Convention Cities 


City President Elected 
Chicago, Ill.......... A. G. Simrall 
St. Louis, Mo........ A. G. Simrall 
Detroit, Mich...C. H. Woodworth 
Buffalo, N. Y...C. H. Woodworth 
Milwaukee, Wis...G. D. Markham 
1901 Put-in-Bay, Ohio. .G. D. Markham 


1902 Louisville, Ky..... Thomas H. Geer 
1903 Hartford, Conn.....John C. North 
1904 St. Louis, Mo....A. H. Robinson 
1905 Denver, Colo........ E. J. Tapping 
1906 Indianapolis, Ind...Chas. F. Wilson 
1907 Richmond, Va...F. W. Offenhauser 
1908 St. Paul, Minn...E. W. Beardsley 
1909 Atlantic City, N. J..Fred Guenther 
1910 Chicago, Ill........... A. W. Neale 
1911 Buffalo, N. Y...... J. H. Southgate 
1912 Atlanta, Ga....... J. H. Southgate 


Year City President Elected 
1913 Cincinnati, Ohio....C. F. Hildreth 
1914 Minneapolis, Minn..C. F. Hildreth 
1915 Indianapolis, Ind....... E. C. Roth 
1916 Boston, Mass.......... E. C. Roth 
1917 St. Louis, Mo........ E. M. Allen 
1918 Cleveland, Ohio........ E. M. Allen 
1919 Louisville, Ky......... Fred J. Cox 
1920 Des Moines, lowa....Fred J. Cox 


1921 Los Angeles, Cal....James L. Case 


1922 Hot Springs, Ark....James L. Case 
1923 Buffalo, N. Y. ...... Frank R. Bell 
1924 Milwaukee, Wis...Thos. C. Moffait 
1925 Kansas City, Mo.....Cliff C. Jone@y 
1926 Atlantic City, N. J...F. L. Gardner 
1927 New Orleans, La..W. E. Harrington 
1928 West Baden, Ind.....R. P. DeVan 
1929 Detroit, Mich......... C. B. Smith 


complicated brokerage production situ- 
ation. 

Another innovation today was the 
group sessions of agencies discussing how 
they developed business. There were 
three groups. The first was of agents 
producing up to $100,00C and that was 
attended by nearly 100 agents. J. A. 
Giberson, Alton, was in the chair. The 
second group had Fred J. Lewis of Mil- 
waukee in the chair and had to do with 
the problems of agents producing up to 
$300,000 a year. The agencies produc- 
ing over $300,000 had a meeting attended 
by about fifty. W. Eugene Harrington, 
Atlanta, was to have presided but his 
mother’s death caused him to leave De- 
troit for Washington. 

Col. Layton’s Masterful Talk 

Probably the address at the National 
Association convention today which will 
be most widely quoted was that on pub- 
lic relations delivered by Colonel Frank 
D. Layton, president of the National of 
Hartford, and chairman of the National 
Board’s committee. It not only was a 
masterful presentation of the part fire 
insurance has played in the building up 
of the nation, but also was a corking 
good sales document. 

It will be seen from Col. Layton’s ad- 
dress, printed elsewhere, that he covered 
several new angles of this much dis- 
cussed subject and his discussion of self 
insurance is good stuff for agents to clip 
and use in their sales work. It is known 
that not a cohesive enough campaign 
has been made to convince big insurers 
of self insurance fallacies and there is 
a general belief that if the insurance in- 
terests made an intelligent enough bat- 
tle they could put some of this business 
back into insurance company channels 
where it belongs. Col. Layton was in- 
troduced by President De Van as a fight- 
er and an executive of intelligence and 
vision. 

Another hit was made by the veteran 
St. Louis agent, George D. Markham, 
former president of the National Associ- 
ation, in his colorful and clever talk in 

favor of sole agencies. Markham had 
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lost his manuscript but did not need it. 
He had no trouble in finding similies and 
apt phrases to carry home his points. 
He has talked many times about the evils 
and economic waste of multiple agen- 
cies but never in better form than to- 
day. He. thinks that the time is now 
ripe for successful action on this sub- 
ject, especially as in his opinion there 
are now a handful of executives who, 
if they would agree, can direct the des- 
tinies of the fire insurance business. He 
wants an agency conference with that 
group of executives and thinks they will 
listen to the voice of the agents which, 
Mf. Markham ‘says, is the voice of rea- 
son—at least so far as attitude on mul- 
tiple agencies is concerned. 


Two Commissioners Talk 

Both insurance commissioners on the 
program today were heard with respect- 
ful attention and got good receptions. 
President Dunham, Connecticut, of the 
Commissioners’ Convention has a repu- 
tation for frank statements and his talk 
was characteristic and forceful. Commis- 
sioner Livingston, Michigan, for twenty 
years in the insurance business, was 
talking to home folks and he undoubted- 
ly holds a warm place in the hearts of 
Michigan agents. 

A hit was made by Floyd Allen, as- 
sistant to the president of General Mo- 
tors. Allen is one of those public re- 
lations men with beaming personalities, 
a collection of stories illustrating mod- 
ern sales and economic trends, and a kit- 
ful of good old sayings from the Prov- 
erbs which can never be repeated too 
often and always get a hand. 


A. Duncan Reid, president, Globe In- 
demnity, was the casualty president on 
the program this year and his argument 
in favor of the go-getter type agent as 
the man in production who would sur- 
vive no matter whether the branch office 
system became universal or not, was 
well received. 

Community Singing Left Out 

The convention had an orchestra which 
was heard a couple of times. There was 
no community singing and the registra- 
tion the first day was more than 1,000, 
not including the wives and daughters 
of the delegates. There was an unusu- 
ally large number of Western insurance 
managers present. Many companies had 
large numbers of representatives to wel- 
come agents in hotel suite headquarters 
and the exhibits of the companies were 
unusually good. 

There will be no session Thursday af- 
ternoon because the convention is going 
out to the Ford plant to see the automo- 
bile factories, the air port, and the new 
museum. There will also be visits to 
the General Motors and Fisher build- 
ings. The Fisher building is one of the 
country’s greatest skyscrapers. 

Many officers of Detroit companies 
were at the convention and the Detroit 
agents were out in force to extend what 
they could in the way of hospitality. 
There were the customary grouches 
about the convention hotel based on fail- 
ure to make good in some cases on reser- 
vations with the result that people waited 
hours for rooms, inadequate elevator ser- 
vice and other familiar complaints which 
always crop up when more than a thou- 
sand people pile into a convention hotel. 


Attendance Records Broken As 1,150 
Persons Gather At Get- Together Dinner 





Previous Mark Established at Buffalo in 1923 Shattered; Huge 
Ball Room Not Large Enough to Sit All the Diners; Presi- 
dent De Van Presides At Colorful Banquet; Commissioner 
Livingston of Michigan Acts As Governor’s Representa- 
tive; Presidents of Michigan and Detroit Associations Ex- 
tend Greetings to Delegates 


Detroit, Mich., Sept. 10—AlIl records 
for attendance at the annual get-together 
banquet conducted by the National As- 
sociation as the opening event in its an- 
nual convention were smashed and a 
new high mark for other cities to shoot 
at was set tonight at the Book-Cadillac 
Hotel here. Over 1,150 members of the 
association, members of their families 
and guests of the convention were on 
hand, exceeding by more than 150 the 
previous high mark which was set by 
Buffalo in 1923. 

Each year since then the host cities 
to the National Association have strived 
to’ set a new mark but it remained for 
the’ Michigan Association and the De- 
troit board, working jointly, to succeed. 

The huge ball room of the hotel was 
not large enough for the throng. The 
overflow crowd was served in the ball 
toom mezzanine, in the hallway outside 
the room, and in a second large dining 
room on the same floor. When the 
speaking began the tables in the ball 
room .were cleared away and those in 
the..other rooms moved in. and again 
the room, was not large enough for the 
demand. 


R. P. De Van, president of the Na- 
tional Association, presided. C. D. Liv- 
ingston, Michigan commissioner of in- 
surance, extended greetings on behalf 
of Governor Green, the state insurance 
department, and the state at large. Fred 
L. Winter of Muskegon, president of the 
Michigan association, spoke for his group 
while William A. Doyle, president of the 
Detroit Association of Insurance Agents, 
spoke for the host city and local agents. 

A message of greetings from W. G. 
Wilson of Cleveland, president of the 
National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents, who was prevented from 
attending by the death of his wife, was 

.read by Walter Bennett, secretary-coun- 
‘sel of the National Association. ~ 





E. R. Hardy Gives 
Interesting Talk 
On Education 


Detroit, Sept. 12—E. R. Hardy of the 
Insurance Society of New York and the 
Insurance Institute of America, made a 
talk on educational matters today. 


Means Of Paying Solicitors Features 
Business Development Group Sessions 





Over 250 Agents Attend Three Meetings Based on Premium 


Income of Agencies; Few Agents Employ Full Time En. 
gineers to Inspect Risks, Some Combining to Hire an En. 
gineer, While Most Offices Depend on Company Engineer. 
ing Departments For This Help; Full Time Solicitors Are 
Found Too Costly 


Detroit, Mich., Sept. 11—Probably 250 
agents attended the three group meetings 


through the agency, as well as depart- 
mental files, so that a representative of 
the agency, when interviewing a client, 
will have all the data before him. 

As to engineers in the intermediate 
agencies, only four men in the room said 
they employed a full time engineer, while 
the others favored the use of company 
engineers or the employment of an en- 
gineer by several agencies jointly. It 
also was declared that 50% of the time 
of partners of firm members in an agency 
should be devoted to solicitation. 

At the meeting of agents writing up 
to $100,000 a year, presided over by J. 
A. Giberson of Alton, Ill, the general 
consensus of opinion was that the agents 
of this class are losing money when they 
use sub-agents or hire people to do noth- 
ing but solicit. 


today for discussion of business develop- 
Fred J. Lewis, Milwaukee, chair- 
man of the group of agents writing up 
to $300,000 a year, suggested that com- 
mission to solicitors be reduced. 
However, it was brought out, in dis- 
cussing the method of compensation for 
solicitors, that a good man wants a com- 
mission while a poor one wants a salary. 
Another point made was that salaries 
should be paid solicitors who are learn- 
ing the business so that an agency can 
promptly fire those not making good. 
As to permanent records of the insur- 
ance risks of an agency’s clients, it was 
suggested that a master card index 
should be kept showing all lines handled 


ment. 


Many Companies Act As Hosts To Agents; 
Splendid Advertising Exhibits Are Shown 





Standard Accident Scores With Life-Size Mechanical Negro, Re- 
splendently Adorned, Who Extends Greetings; Maryland 
Casualty Shows A Model Agency Office; General Accident 
Features Talks of Frederick Richardson on Phonograph; 
Other Companies Have Displays on Convention Floor 

Detroit, Mich., Sept. 11—Several com- 


panies are represented here with adver- 
tising exhibits or other headquarters and 


dressed in a page’s red uniform whose 
movements are most realistic. C. E. Rick- 
erd, advertising manager of the com- 
pany, is in charge of the exhibit and with 
him are E. Robert Walker, assistant ad- 
vertising manager, and T. J. McNamara, 
advertising research man. 

The display of the General Accident is 
featured by a large talking machine ex 
tending greetings from United States 
Manager Frederick Richardson. The 
Kenneth Watkins Corp., general agent 
of the company for Michigan, is in 
charge of the exhibit. 

E. H. Maupin, field supervisor, is in 
charge of the Central West Casualty 
booth. 

The Maryland Casualty has an exhibit 
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over 250 company men and visitors are 
The adver- 
tising booths are arranged mid-way be- 
tween the two meeting rooms of the 
convention, the Crystal ball room and 
the Main ball room of the Book-Cadillac 
Hotel. 

The Maryland Casualty has a room ar- 
ranged to represent a model agency of- 
fice and this has been a popular head- 
quarters. 

The Standard Accident of Detroit has 
an entire parlor on the convention floor 
and features a life-size darky robot 


attending this convention. 
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and is represented by Frankland Davies, 
field supervisor, and L. H. Lippincott, su- 
perintendent of the company’s training 
school, both from Baltimore. 

The General Casualty & Surety of De- 
troit is here with Peter Barry, agency 
Walter Carlson, field 
representative, and F. J. Hagen, special 
agent, aS greeters. 

Other companies and organizations 
represented are the Detroit Fire & Ma- 


rine, United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
and the Lloyd Thomas Co. 
Fire Company Groups 

The Royal group is represented by 
E. W. Hotchkin, Horace Boyd, Howard 
Gregg, assistant western managers; G. 
C. Peterson and -Ed. Hill, agency super- 
intendents; and Royal Buckman, execu- 
tive special agent. 

W. F. Dooley, vice-president of the 
America Fore companies, is the princi- 
pal company officer in this group’s head- 
quarters. E. A. Henne, secretary of the 
Western department, is the active host, 
and he is assisted by L. J. Gilmore and 
K. J. Scott, Wayne county special 
agents; D. F. Goss, state agent, Jack- 
son, Mich.; R. J. Price, H. J. Hunter, 
and L. J. Eppler, special agents, and C. 
E. Freeman, advertising department, 


_ New York. 


The Hartford Fire is represented by 
W. C. Boorn, assistant general agent, 
Chicago; James Leavitt, superintendent 
of special risks; Charles Nevens, super- 
intendent of improved risks, and J. W. 
Burden, superintendent of the automo- 
bile department. 

The United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty featured a display of its advertis- 
ing and sales aids for agents in its 
headquarters. William H. McBryan, 
Michigan manager; Edwin Sisk, assis- 


tant manager; W. S. Haynes, agency su- 
pervisor, were on hand. They were as- 
sisted by John Henry, Edwin Farrell, 
James Fenwick, Ralph Wright and Paul 
Bartling, special agents. 


The Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp. is 
represented by Frank Gantert, vice- 
president and general manager and 
Harry Ogden, vice-president in charge 
of automobile department, from the 
home office. Phillip Lee, associate agen- 
cy director of the surety company, also 
was present. 


The Boston and Old Colony also have 
a splendid display of advertisements and 
business building literature. Edmund 
Winchester, vice-president; F. G. Aver- 
ill, special agent for marine, and R. C. 
Dreher, advertising manager, complete 
the home office party. B. L. Hewett, 
western manager, was in charge. He 
was assisted by W. B. Cameron, Michi- 
gan state agent, and Earl Gibbs, Ohio 
state agent. 

The Union Indemnity and associated 
companies, the New York Indemnity and 
Detroit Life now being in the group, 
maintained commodious headquarters, 
with Mike M. Moss, senior vice-presi- 
dent, and Spencer Welton, vice-presi- 
dent, in charge. 

The American Automobile of St. 
Louis is represented by its Detroit staff, 
including D. R. Sessions, resident vice- 
president; R. Z. Alexander, assistant 
manager, and L. H. Robb, claims at- 
torney. 


The North British & Mercantile fleet 
headquarters is in charge of R. L. Mouk, 
secretary, and Chauncey S. S. Miller, ad- 
vertising manager, from the home office; 
and P. J. Moriarity, Wayne county man- 
ager. Several special agents were on 
hand to welcome their friends among 
the agents. 


Companies Interested In Wall Street Gains, 
Not Underwriting Says Frank L. Gardner 





Former National Ass’n President and New York State Local 
Agent Deplores Present Lack of Care in Underwriting; 
New Companies Financed Easily He Says on Prospecis of 
Large Stock Market Profits; Believes Capital Will Quit 
Business Just as Quickly When Economic Situation 


Changes 


Detroit, Sept. 12—Frank L. Gardner 
of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., made a speech 
about the merger trend and the build- 
ing up of big chains in fire insurance 
during the course of a discussion by the 
Convention of various turns which the 
Insurance business is taking. 

He declared that companies were get- 
ting away from the old-fashioned stand- 
ards of having underwriters run insur- 
ance companies. He said that the big 
chains apparently were not interested in 
underwriting profits but were devoting 
Most of their energies towards building 
Up surplus and assets through banking 
methods. They wanted to gather in the 
Premiums so these premiums could earn 
money on the reserves. 

Easy to Finance Companies Now 
As a result he said that almost any- 
ody could organize an insurance com- 

Pany and have the capital over-sub- 


scribed. Moreover, the existing com- 
panies apparently have no trouble in in- 
creasing their capital. In Mr. Gardner’s 
opinion the companies are over-capital- 
ized. 


“Why do they need all this money?” 
he asked, and he answered it by again 
stating that it was because of what the 
new money could earn and pile up. 

“What is going to happen,” said Gard- 
ner, “when the financial and economic 
situation takes a turn in the other di- 
rection? You will see that capital which 
was so quick to come into the insur- 
ance arena jump out as quickly. When 
that time comes the old-fashioned un- 
derwriter will again be an important 
person in the company. In the mean- 
time we have the careless underwriter 
with the bad conditions accompanying 
him and we have the flock of new com- 
panies who must get business—and how!” 


Large Agencies Planning To Open Own 
Brokerage Office In New York City 





Move Is Step to Combat Raids on Local Agents’ Business by 
Big City Brokers and General Cover Contracts; R. B. 
Jones & Sons, Kansas City, T. E. Braniff Co., Oklahoma 
City and William G. Wilson, Cleveland, Sponsors of Idea; 
More Local Fire and Casualty Companies to Be Formed 
by Agents with Strong Home Town Backing 


Detroit, Sept. 12—It became known 
here this week that a big movement is 
on foot among some of the largest agen- 
cy offices in America which will cul- 
minate in the establishment of an office 
in New York City to broker business of 
a large group of agencies. Among 
those in the movement at the present 
time are R. B. Jones & Sons, Kansas 
City; Thomas E. Braniff Co., Oklahoma 
City; and William G. Wilson, Cleve- 
land, O. 

A number of the other largest insur- 
ance agency offices in the country will 
join with them. This New York broker- 
age office will be a step to combat the 
growing raids on the business of insur- 
ance agents of America and the loss of 
so much business caused by mergers, 
chains, etc. 


A case to the point is the branch store. 
Figures have been prepared showing 
that the amount of premiums being lost 
by the removal from cities of control 
of local establishments runs into an enor- 
mous total. 


Local Influence to Be Exerted 


In the new movement local influence 
in various cities is-to be exerted in a 
great many directions for keeping con- 
trol of business. 

It is believed that a number of local 
fire insurance companies will be started 
in several key cities. Some time ago 
the Braniff office formed The Pruden- 
tial Insurance Co. of Oklahoma. More 


recently the Jones office formed the 
Kansas City Fire & Marine. 

Just what other fire companies will 
be formed is not known to the present 
writer. These local companies already 
have, and new ones will continue to 
have, strong boards of directors. It can 
easily be seen that these boards will ex- 
ert considerably more than local influ- 
ence, and it can be safely predicted that 
a very strong fight is to be made to re- 
tain business already on the books and 
that a great deal of new business will 
go through the New York brokerage of- 
fice of these important out-of-town 
agencies. 

The New York brokerage office will 
meet the big brokers on their own 
ground and compete with them strenu- 
ously. The New York brokerage office 
will not give its business to any par- 
ticular group of companies but will offer 
as wide a distribution of companies and 
choice of companies as any New York 
broker can do. 

Local agents will be protected, never- 
theless, and resident agency laws will be 
observed. 

It was figured that this story was 
going to break at the White Sulphur 
Springs casualty convention as quite a 
number of the agents who have already 
expressed an interest in the movement 
or who will be approached will attend 
the White Sulphur Springs meeting the 
first week in October. However, it 
leaked out here. , 


Agents Eager For Aviation Information; 
R. M. Chambers Swamped With Questions 





Answers Barrage of Queries from Floor and Delegates Follow 
Him Out of Convention They Are So Keen for Informa- 
tion; Describes Classifications and Rates; Predicts 26 
Hour Service From Coast to Coast and 500 Miles an Hour 


Travel 


Detroit, Sept. 12—The interest that 
insurance agents are taking in aviation 
insurance was evidenced today when the 
convention of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents was turned into a 
forum of questions and answers, and 
Reed M. Chambers, of one of the big 
aviation insurance groups, the United 
States Aviation Underwriters, had the 
floor for nearly an hour. Men sprang 
up from all parts of the room to ask 
Chambers questions about the aviation 
insurance problems. The first question 
aroused a storm of laughter. This was 
the question: 

“What are the forms and what are 
the rates for aviation insurance” 

Chambers joined in a chuckle and said: 
“That is a pretty large order, but I'll do 
my best.” 


Continuing, Major Chambers said: 

“We divide the insurance on the 
plane itself in two forms. One is. the 
hull cover which is fire, windstorm, theft 
and collision. The other is the liability 
form consisting of legal liability to the 
public, property damage and liability to 
passengers. , 


“When it comes to discussing rates, I 
cannot say very much. except that ex- 
perience and data are not yet available 
for scientific rate-making. That will 
come later. The chances are that fire 
insurance rates will go up. A 3% fire, 
ground and air rate is now a minimum 
rate. A minimum rate for fire in all 
circumstances is 344%.” 


Major Chambers then described the 
various kinds of fire insurance for air- 
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THE LAW RELATING TO AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


is the only text book dealing exclusively 
withthe subject of automobile insurance 
law. 


The First Edition, published in 1921, 
has been out of print for several years. 
Many requests have been received for a 
new edition. This has now been 
prepared. 


The new Second Edition cites and 
analyzes more than 1000 automobile 
insurance cases and contains more than 
three times the amount of text contained 
in the First Edition. All the English 


and Canadian cases are included. 
Every phase of automobile insurance 


law is covered. The statement of the 
law necessarily includes many of the 


leading principles of insurance law 
generally. 


Where necessary, the essential facts 
of each Case are stated in detail as con- 
tained in the opinion of the court. 


The Second Edition is not a mere 
digest, but a treatise of 477 pages, ar- 
ranged in 21 chapters, containing 380 
sections. 


A table of Cases and a comprehensive 
analytical index falicitate reference. 


The book is the work of a legal 
author and editor of many years’ ex- 
perience. 


The following are the chapter 
headings: 


PART I 


Automobile Insurance Generally 
Chapter I. Constitution of the Contract 


S346 


Construction of Policy 
Reformation of Policy 
Cancellation of Policy 

Notice and Proofs of Loss 
Agents, Brokers and Adjusters 


VII. Arbitration, Appraisal and Award 

VIII. Extent of Loss and Amount of Recovery 
IX. Option to Repair 
X. Representations and Warranties 


XI. Subrogation 
XII. Actions and Defenses 


PART II 


Matters Peculiar to the Different Kinds of Automobile 


Insurance 





$8.50 Delivered 





110 Fulton Street 


Chapter XII. 


Fire Insurance 





XIV. Theft Insurance 
XV. Collision Insurance 
XVI. Confiscation Insurance 
XVII. Transportation Insurance 
XVIII. Liability Insurance 
XIX. Insurance Policies and Bonds Covering 
Public Service Vehicles 
XX. Compulsory Liability Insurance 
XXI. Mutual and Reciprocal Companies and 
Associations 
Table of Cases 
Index 
ORDER BLANK 
[A] , 19 


The Eastern Underwriter Co., 


110 Fulton Street, New York City. 


| 

| 

| 

| | 
The Eastern Underwriter Company , 
| 

| 

| 

| 
| 
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Gentlemen: 





New York 


Please’send me cop of the new 
Second Edition of Simpson on THE LAW 
RELATING TO AUTOMOBILE INSUR 
ANCE, price $8.50. 


Sr 
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planes. 
fire when the engine is running. Fire, 
ground and air, would cover the plane 
when the engine is running, Fire under 
all circumstances would cover for fire re- 
sulting from crash or collision. 

In discussing liability limits Major 
Chantbers said that the average is prob- 
ably $10,000/$20,000, although some of 
the bigger corporations carry high liabil- 
ity limits. So far no cargo insurance 
has been written except for small pack- 
ages such as securities. 

The standard commission for general 
agents is 15%, and local agents and 
brokers 10%. 


For instance, fire only excludes The members of the convention would 


have kept on asking questions all day 
if President De Van had not called a 
halt. followed 
Major Chambers outside of the conven- 


Even at that agents 


tion hall and kept up a running fire 
of interrogation. 

Major Chambers said that in the 
Spring a once-a-week line to Los An- 
geles from New York will be in opera- 
tion and it would not take much more 
than twenty-six hours to negotiate the 
distance. He predicted that within five 
years airships will be going five hundred 
miles an hour. 


California Appears In Lead As State For 
1930 National Association Convention 





Spirited Bidding From Seven or Eight Cities Enlivens Closing 
Session; California Delegation Pictures Beauties and 
Enticements of Southern Part of State; Richmond, Va.; 
Dallas, Tex.; Biloxi, Miss.; St. Louis, Mo., and Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., Also Present Their Invitations; Charlotte, 
N. C., Seeks the Mid-Year Meeting 


Detroit, Sept. 13—About seven or 
eight cities are in the field to get the 
ext convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. California 
sent a delegation of eight and when the 
cohvention was over the coast men felt 
stire that they have won the convention 
for Los Angeles im 1930, although it will 
not be decided for some time to come. 
Among those from California are N. B. 
Swett, president of the California State 
Association of Insurance Agents; Eu- 
gene Battles, president of the Los An- 
geles Insurance Exchange, and Douglas 
Every Evey, acting president of the 
Oakland Association. 

President Swett said to The Eastern 
Underwriter: “The National Association 
of Insurance Agents has not met in 
California for years. The last time it 
was there the convention was held in 
Los Angeles and everyone admits it was 
one of the most pleasant journeys that 
has ever been taken to a national con- 


vention and one of the most exciting. At 
that time the motion picture studios were 
visited. The studios are still there and 
in addition we have the talkies. The 
seashore is only a few miles away and 
we have adequate hotel accommoda- 
tions.” 

The invitations extended by the dif- 
ferent cities including Richmond, Va.; 
Dallas, Tex.; Biloxi, Miss.; St. Louis, 
Mo., and Huntington, W. Va., furnished 
an amusing interlude, especially the 
Texas man, who waxed _ enthusiastic 
about the Panhandle section of the Lone 
Star State and wound up forgetting to 
mention the name of the city to which 
he was inviting the convention. 

A howl of laughter went up when the 
Biloxi, Miss., man started his harrangue 
as follows: 

“We pack more shrimps than any town 
in the country.” 

Charlotte, N. C., put in a fervid bid 
for the mid-year meeting. 





—— 





Union Warns 
Agents of Cut-Throat 


Competition 

Detroit, Mich., Sept. 11—The (West- 
ern) Union, which next week is celebrat- 
ing its fiftieth anniversary, says in an 
advertisement in the daily convention is- 
sue of the “Insurance Field”: 

“If forms, notes and commissions were 
Unrestricted every local agent would be 
at the mercy of his least scrupulous com- 
Petitor and insurance would tend to fol- 
low the spoils system of favoritism to 
the strong—the devil take the rest.” 


Earl E. Fisk 
Winner Of The 


oodworth Memorial 
oa Sept. 13—The Woodworth 
a Placque for the man who did 

© most outstanding service for the 
“ause of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents during the year, was pre- 
sented to Earl E. Fisk, Green Bay, Wis., 


for his w, . , ; : 
his work in connection with public 
telations. 





Vermont Wins 
President’s Cup 
For Membership 


Detroit, Sept. 12—Vermont won the 
President’s cup, its increase in member- 
ship being more than 100%. Pennsyl- 
vania was second. z 


Watertown, N. Y., Agents’ Club Shows Fine 
Exhibit Of Co-operative Advertising 





Stock Company Agents Present Messages to Public Through 
Newspaper Columns Telling Why They Should Be Patron- 
ized; Represent Non-Assessable Companies; They Are 
Competent and Stay in Business Over a Period of Years; 
Adjust Losses Liberally; Support Local Civic Activities 


Detroit, Sept. 13—At the entrance of 
the convention hall was a large easel 
containing the newspaper advertising of 
the Watertown, N. Y., Insurance Agents’ 
Club. About ten advertisements were in- 
cluded. 
captioned, “Why You Should Place Your 
Insurance With Any of the Agents or 
Agencies Named Below.” 
the reasons given: 

“They are all citizens of Watertown, 
our home city. They give their time to 
the insurance business which is a con- 
stant study. They are not here today 
and gone tomorrow, but are here to stay. 

“They spend their money in Water- 
town. They support civic activities. They 
represent the strongest old-line compa- 
nies. These companies make no assess- 
ments. They keep accurate records and 
will not fail to look after your policies, 
thus avoiding losses and possibly a con- 
sequential severe loss to you. 

“They are glad to act as your insur- 
ance counselors and assist you in deter- 


These were 


The principal advertisement was. 


mining your needs and providing ade- 
quate protection. They will have your 
best interests at heart in event of loss, 
aiming to secure for you a liberal settle- 
ment. They will afford you immediate 
coverage without possibly expensive de- 
lays and without vexatious correspond- 
ence. 

“They are all members of the local, 
state and national organizations whose 
emblem is the sign of reliable represen- 
tative agents.” 

Another big advertisement of the Wa- 
tertowh club is entitled, “Law Suit,” and 
reads as follows: 

“Is there adequate insurance in force? 
Is the insurance foolproof, by which we 
mean, is it properly written in a reliable 
stock company by a competent agent 
who knows how to handle any claim? 
The undersigned members of the Water- 
town Agents’ Club know how. Look for 
your agent’s name. His companies take 
the entire risk at a fair premium with 
no possibility of assessment.” 


Clyde B. Smith Is Elected President; 
P. H. Goodwin Executive Committee Head 





New Head of National Association Has Forceful Personality and 
Is Very Popular With Agents; Has Been in Business in 
Michigan for More Than Twenty Years; Percy H. Good- 
win Hails From San Diego on Pacific Coast; A Leader in 
Far Western Insurance Matters Affecting the Producer 


Detroit, Sept. 13—Clyde B. Smith, who 
has been chairman of the National As- 
sociation’s executive committee for the 
last year, was elected president of the 
association today, succeeding R. P. De- 
Van of Charleston, W. Va. The election 
of Mr. Smith was especially fitting as 
Michigan is his home state. He lives in 
Lansing. 

Clyde B. Smith is deservedly one of 
the most popular members of the Na- 
tional Association. He has worked hard 
as executive committee chairman and to- 





New England States............ 





- ASSOCIATION’S NEW OFFICERS 
residen 
Clyde B. anni ae Mich. 


Chairman of Executive Committee 
Percy H. Goodwin, San Diego, Cal. 


Regional Vice-Presidents 


Middle Atlantic States........... 
Southeastern States............. 
East Central States.............. 
Great Lakes States.............. 
North Central States............ 
Southwestern States............. 
Pacific Coast States............. 


....Harry B. Wilson, Irvine, Ky. 
.. John F. Ankenbauer, Cincinnati 
a P. H. Ware, Minneapolis 
....G, Mabry Seay, Dallas, Texas 
eta H. J. Thielen, Sacramento 











gether with President DeVan has helped 
to solve many perplexing problems. He 
has traveled over a large part of the 
country and is already well-known to 


local agents. His smiling personality has 


won him many friends. 

In Michigan Mr. Smith has been a lo- 
cal agent for more than twenty years. 
He was secretary of the Michigan State 
Association in 1922 and president of that 
body in 1923 nad 1924. He is also inter- 
ested in real estate and is a well-known 
club man. With the National Associa- 
tion he has served on many important 
committees before he was elevated to the 
executive committee chairmanship. 

Percy H. Goodwin, the new chairman 
of the executive committee, is a member 
of the Percy H. Goodwin Co. of San 
Diego, Calif., which represents among 
other companies, the Great American, 
Liverpool & London & Globe, Camden, 
Springfield, Royal Exchange and Pacific 
American Fire of Los Angeles. Also 
the Globe Indemnity, Pacific Mutual, 
Great American Indemnity, and Con- 
necticut Mutual. He is a director of the 
Pacific American and also of the Great 
American Indemnity. 

Born in Colorado, Goodwin went to 
San Diego when he was thirteen years 
old, and there attended high school and 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Following the custom set last year the 
annual reports of President R. P. DeVan, 
Executive Committee Chairman Clyde B. 
Smith and Secretary-Counsel Walter H. 
Bennett were incorporated into one ad- 
dress and report, presented Wednesday 
morning at the opening business session 
of the convention by President DeVan. 
He took for his keynote the prosperity 
of agents and outlined the various trends 
and events that have affected this pros- 
perity favorably or adversely. 

The movement toward a larger National 
Association and the formation of so many 
more local boards Mr. DeVan hailed as 
a constructive sign of the times. He said 
the association was helping to keep com- 
missions at a fair level, to reduce the 
amount of unfair and unjust competi- 
tion and to foster a better feeling between 
the ‘majority of insurance companies and 




















































their agents. 
Speaking specifically of some of the in- 
fluences adverse to agents, President De- 


Van cited the non-policy writing agent, 
the rules and regulations, of companies 
which prevent agents from using their 
full strength to meet mutual competition, 
the use of general cover contracts and 
the formation of company pools to insure 
cotton, oil and other risks, these tending 
to reduce the profits to agents. The solu- 
tion of these problems President DeVan 
said rested largely with the efforts that 
the National Association could make and 
the Association’s strength in turn depends 
upon a large and loyal membership of lo- 
cal agents. 

The full text of the administration re- 
port follows: 


We are met in our thirty-fourth annual 
convention to review the activities of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
during the past year. It has been so busy 
that few present are not informed on the 
matters that have engaged us. The pe- 
riod has been one that tried the steel and 
temper of all agents. Out of that test 
has emerged again the fundamental fact 
that the National Association, the trade 
association of insurance agents, is their 
only adequate approach to the problems 
before us. 

Trade Association Movement 


This is the day of trade associations, 
as President Hoover showed, while Sec- 
retary of Commerce, in his foreword ‘to 
“Trade Association Activities,” published 
by his Department in 1927: “. .. trade 
associations have made a most valued 
contribution to our economic progress. 

. Within the last few. years trade as- 





Problem of Agents’ Prosperity Keynote of DeVan’s 








Favorable Public Relations Movement 


sociations have rapidly developed into 
legitimate and constructive fields of the 
utmost public interest and have marked 
a fundamental step in the gradual evolu- 
tion of our whole economic life.” 

The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York said in a newspaper advertisement 


DE VAN 


js ep 


not long ago: “Factors making for busi- 
ness improvement are factors lessening 
credit risks and increasing the demand 
for banking facilities .. . The modern 
trade association is one of ‘these factors.” 
We know of no other organization in 


our business which takes such a broad— 
the trade association—view of insurance 
in its relation to the public and as a part 
of the general economic scheme, as 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents. Naturally one of its great func- 
tions is to conserve and advance the in- 





CEYDE “B: 


SMITH 


terests of its members. But that function 
is not discharged in selfish fashion, at the 
expense of service to the public or the 
well-being of the business. 

If a business cannot regulate itself then 
government is going to step in; to insur- 
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Address and Report of Administrative Officers 


NATIONAL ASS’N HAILED AS THE ONLY ADEQUATE APPROACH TO DIFFICULTIES 


Formation of Oil, Cotton and Other Pools and Interstate Underwriters’ Board Considered by Officers as 
Move to Reduce Agents’ Commissions; Non-policy Writing Agents Getting Full Commissions Again 
Attacked; Desire Expressed That Companies Devote More Effort to Production of Business and 


ance that danger is forty-eight time 
greater than to any other business. No 
organization is striving so earnestly to 
bring about harmony among all factors 
in insurance as the National Association. 
Companies in their organizations s 
able to make but little united colle 
With them individual competition appears 
to bar cooperation. Thus the National 
Association is an insurance trade organ- 
ization, not of local agents alone. 
Dignity of Insurance Agent 


To aid each individual member to re- 
alize his true dignity as an_ insurance 
agent is an important association objec- 
tive. The property-owner cannot put his 
premium money into a slot machine and 
receive a policy of insurance, together 
with the necessary, service. Nor is the 
renewal left to chance or the assured’s 
memory. In short, the qualified agent as- 
sumes his client’s insurance worries, and 
thereby builds confidence in himself and 
the whole insurance business. An out 
sider cannot realize fully the inward re- 
sentment of such an agent when he thinks 
how easily the side-liner may enter the 
business, with no training or knowledge 
and no intention of ever obtaining tt 
who is successful only in getting a few 
dollars of commissions and in_ bringing 
discredit upon the legitimate agent. Little 
wonder that there is still abroad the no 
tion that any failure will find comfortable 
refuge in the insurance agency business, 

Agents by their production of business 
have helped to build the companies. That, 
together with their unselfish work for the 
public welfare, their legislative aid, and 
activity in their organizations, has wotl 
them a recognized place with both the 
public and the companies. But in thes 
days that is not sufficient. Agents mu 
continue to show that the agency systef! 
is the ideal means of distributing insut 
ance. Quantity control of desirable bus} 
ness will be an influencing factor. A cot 
stantly improving service to the assured 
will be a strong deterrent to a changt 
Together they constitute the system 
bulwark. 

A factor which may disturb that 5)® 
tem is the intervention in insurance 


large financial interests. They do 1 
appreciate the position of the insurant 
agent, nor are they concerned with hi 
share in the upbuilding of the institutt ye 
which they have bought. It appears to 
no secret that underwriters are comili 
more and more to take orders from fina 
cial superiors. What this new develof 
ment will mean to the agent must ee 
awaited. These financiers need to © 


alize that tle business of insurance hf 
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not degenerated into 
stock profit. 
Agency Compensation 

Reasonable compensation to the agent 
in return for services rendered is what 
this question of company-agepcy relations 
becomes in the final reckoning. To aid 
the agent to obtain this is another func- 
tion of his trade association. 

Oil business is a case in point. Not 
long since, the Oil Insurance Association 
made a substantial reduction in the com- 
missions of agents on certain of the 
larger lines. A number of agents pro- 
tested against this action, particularly be- 
cause it was taken with no advance no- 
tice to or conference with the producers. 
The National Association sought and ‘ob- 
tained a conference with the executive 
committee of the Oil Insurance Associa- 
tion. The application of the conference 
theory thus employed brought to light 
certain factors not before that time con- 
sidered by either party. Each better re- 
alized the problems of the other, and an 
earnest attempt was made to reconcile 
the requests of the agents with modern 
conditions in the oil insurance business. 
At a little later time the agents filed with 
the Oil Association a brief setting forth 
their position and asking for the estab- 
lishment of a fair and just commission 
compensation. While the executive com- 
mittee of the Oil Insurance Association 
could not see its way clear to restore the 
commissions on certain lines to their 
former level, nevertheless we are not 
without hope that ultimately a solution 
will be found that will be fair and just 
to both agents and companies. 

Fair, just and adequate compensation 
is all that agents can reasonably ask, and 
no company organization should want to 
impose anything less. 

Competition and Commissions 


Just as society depends upon the wel- 
fare of each individual, so does insurance 
upon the welfare of its every element. 
Companies cannot expect the local agent 
to worry much about them, when he is 
fighting against loss of business to the 
side-liner, central control of much busi- 
ness, general cover contracts, automobile 
finance companies and other influences. 
Such destructive competition to producers 
has been met by the companies with prac- 
tically no relief, in fact the latter are 
largely responsible for it. 

But there is a different story when 
companies themselves are confronted 
with competition by new companies. The 
law of supply and demand is again work- 
ing; there seem to be more companies 
than are needed to absorb the fire busi- 
ness, with the result that in a few cases 
agency commissions are being somewhat 
increased, for which those agents bene- 
fited are appreciative. Companies first 
indicated their worriment by circular let- 


speculation and 


ters to _ agents appealing to them to be 
loyal on the ground of long-standing re- 
lations! rip. Thus it would seem that what 


is impossible as a matter of justice to 
agents becomes possible when competition 
sets in. 

There are many agencies that have re- 
fused the offers of excess commission 
companies and remained loyal to -their 
old companies. Their action may seem 
to some a mystery. But it is a source of 
Pleasure to us, for it is a purpose of the 
Nation ‘al Association of Insurance Agents 
to restore the old time feeling of 
company-agency loyalty that formerly ex- 
isted. The really vital question for com- 
panies and agents is, “How can we sell 
more insurance, bring greater protection 


——— 











WALTER H. BENNETT 


and security to the public with profit to 
ourselves, while keeping step with the 
onward march of modern business ?” 


It seems that competition is the god on 
whose altar the agent was sacrificed by 
the Oil Insurance Association. Then the 
cotton pool and similar enterprises. Now 
some think that the Interstate Underwrit- 
ers Board, in meeting competition on in- 
land marine business, intends to pay but 
one commission to the producer, whether 
he be agent or broker. Again we must 
ask if these various symptoms are not 
indicative of a general desire to reduce 
agency commissions. On the other hand 
we wonder how the payment of full 
agency commissions to side-liners and 
non-policy-writing agents for whom com- 
panies write policies can be justified. 

Conference and Co-operation 


Of course there are two sides to every 
story. Companies hold generally that 
larger lines must be written at smaller 
cost, so that the producer must accept 
less compensation. If that contention 
were granted, it would still be impossible 
to understand the action on commissions 
that fixes an equal scale for agents and 
brokers alike. 

We stand ready to discuss our side of 
the question. If the companies meet us, 
both sides may have the complete picture 
and common ground may be _ reached. 
Only thus can be avoided the distasteful 
public controversies that have character- 
ized the business in recent months. 

If companies are seeking such a con- 
dition in the business as will insure to 
the public the lowest possible rate and 
the lowest possible cost of production, 
they are not on the proper road. That 
lies primarily in the elimination of the 
agent who cannot give proper service. 
When this business is restored to the 
qualified agent we may approach consid- 
eration of the irreducible but fair and 
adequate commission scale—one that re- 
turns a fair day’s wage for a fair dav’s 
work. Nothing would do more to raise 
the dignity of the insurance agent. 
Membership a Privilege and Advantage 

Then we desire the non-Association 
member, who has never contributed of 
his time, money or effort to the upbuild- 


ing of the organization that has protected 
him, to realize that he has profited too 
long without a contribution. It is a com- 
mon trait of human nature to take some- 
thing for nothing, but it is outrageous 
that those who have never sown have 
taken a share of the harvest. Many are 
being moved nowadays by the conviction 
that they ought to pay their share of the 
burden, while many more are anxious to 
use our business building aids for mem- 
bers. As time goes on we should have 
greater increases in membership for this 
reason. The non-members may find them- 
selves far in the ruck, because they lack 
the advantages of membership in their 
recognized trade association. 

While on the subject of membership, 
there are some things that may well be 
considered by every member. The force 
of example is great. If he will take it 
upon himself to sell his agency organiza- 
tion to the non-member whenever oppor- 
tunity offers, we shall soon notice an 
even greater rise in our numbers than has 
been obtained in our Five Year Develop- 
ment Program. If he does not show how 
thoroughly he is convinced of the value 
of his organizations, he opens himself to 
the charge of being a lukewarm member 
and thus damn by faint praise. 

Our principles for the preservation of 
the agency system and our direct aids to 
members are rapidly bringing the day 
when membership in the National Asso- 
ciation will be regarded not as something 
to be had or cast aside at will, but as a 
really valuable privilege and distinction. 

Allegiance to Loyal Companies 

It is appropriate to recall what the ex- 
ecutive officers of the National Associa- 
tion said last year, in their joint admin- 
istrative report: 

“It is fitting, therefore, that our grati- 
tude and allegiance should flow to the 
companies that are with us in our efforts 
for the advancement of proper principles 
and practices. Lest we forget, at Mil- 
waukee in 1924 we said that ‘the members 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents owe their allegiance to those com- 
panies whose loyalty to our principles for 
the preservation of the American Agency 
System is unquestioned.’ To this end we 
urge upon our members the habit of fa- 
voring with their premiums those com- 
panies which aid the National Association 
in maintaining its present position of emi- 
nence. Our members demand of their 
Association protection of their rights and 
interests. It is only by vigorous enforce- 
ment of our Association principles that 
we can remove from their path vexations 
that try their patience and conditions that 
chill ambition.” 

We recommend that doctrine of reci- 
procity anew. No member of the Na- 
tional Association should support with 
his premiums those companies which ap- 
parently seek our destruction by inten- 
tional and continuous violation of our 
principles. Be it remembered that the 
agency system has been found the best 
means of distributing indemnity to the 
public. We shall be perfectly content to 


‘pass to some other occupation if a better 


means of giving service to the public is 
devised. By the same token, we shall 
resist, with every ounce of our strength, 
any tendency to deprive the public of its 
best service medium, for selfish ends. 
Friendship and Loyalty 
Motivating our principles is a spirit 
essentially of friendship and loyalty to 
friendly companies that deserve loyalty 
by their support of the agency system. 
Our members show individual loyalty to 
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their companies, and our organization 
shows, as“a group, loyalty to companies 
that are deserving of it. 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers maintains that the Conference 
Agreement is beyond their organization’s 
scope, but many companies individually 
regret the fact that the original machinery 
provided cannot function. Company ex- 
ecutives deplore the present situation. 
Therefore, we believe the Conference 
Agreement is still a live covenant, to be 
enforced by individual companies and lo- 
cal boards. 

Non-Policy-Writing Agent 

One problem that could be settled by 
conference is that of the non-policy- 
writing agent. No one can question the 
wisdom of the present position of the 
National Association as expressed in “its 
Memphis resolution on this question 
which opposes vigorously, (1) anything 
that endangers the business of the policy 
writing agent; (2) - non- policy- writing 
agents; (3) the further extension of the 
producing branch office as distinguished 
from the service office; (4) any class of 
producers, except a policy writing agent 
and the duly licensed solicitor or broker. 

Premium greed alone can explain the 
appointment by companies of the many 
non-policy-writing agents which have 
been made parasites upon the agency sys- 
tem. As a matter of fact, we may well 
question their classification as producers 
in the true and practical sense of the 
word. 

Only two companies thus far have 
openly shown sympathy with this view— 
the American Insurance Company of 
Newark and the Excelsior Fire of Syra- 
cuse. In making the announcement of 
this recognition, President C. Weston 
Bailey of the American very frankly 
stated: “The prosperity of the agents who 
represent this company is and must be 
as much our concern as yours.” He de- 
clared, agreeing with our Memphis Reso- 
lution. that producers should be compen- 
sated on two bases and only two, agency 
commission and brokerage, and that the 
company would pay in New Jersey no 
higher rate of compensation than broker- 
age on policies delivered after July 1, 
1929, except to those bona fide agents 
who perform all the duties of a recording 
agent. Similarly the prosperity of their 
agents ought to be the concern of all 
other companies. 

Influences Adverse to Agents 


Other factors enter. into .this question 
of agency prosperity as influenced by 
companies. For example, it has often 
been said that to meet mutual competition 
is a duty of the agent. It is added that 
if he is sufficiently aggressive he can meet 
the issue successfully... In reality that is 
not the case. There is no way by which 
an agent can remove certain company re- 
strictions that circumscribe him in his 
efforts. Technical rules and regulations 
set up by company boards and bureaus 
prevent the agent from successfully meet- 
ing mutual competition, which is not 
hampered by these technicalities. The 
tragedy of it all is that such technicalities 
are often of little importance. We sug- 
gest to the companies earnest considera- 
tion of this important problem. 

This handicap is not the only inimical 
influence. There are general cover con- 
tracts, automobile dealer agents and other 
factors that reduce the net profit of the 
local agent, while in oil, cotton and other 
business it seems that the companies are 

(Continued on page 20) 
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C. B. Smith Heads National Ass'n. 


(Continued from Page 7) 


a preparatory school. Returning to 
Colorado he became an agent of The 
In 1904 he re- 
turned to California and joined the local 
agency of his father, then known as 
Gordon, Goodwin & Co., an agency 
which had been established in 1859. In 
1922 Percy H. Goodwin became 
owner of the agency. 


Prudential Insurance Co. 


sole 


Mr. Goodwin has been a member of 
the National Association’s executive 
committee for several years and has been 
hardworking and clear thinking. His 
excellent record on the committee and 
in connection with insurance affairs on 
the Pacific Coast has brought him this 
promotion to chairman, which will mean 
his election to the presidency of the Na- 
tional Association next year. 


Agents Hostile To American Bar Ass'n. 
Insurance Code For District Of Columbia 





Legislative Committee Seeks to Have Amendments Passed to 
Pending Bill Which Will Protect Agents’ Interests; Code 
as Now Prepared Would Omit Resident Agency Laws and 
Qualification Requirements; United Influence of Local, 
State and National Associations Sought 


Detroit, Sept. 13—The National Asso- 
ciation is against the American Bar As- 
sociation’s insurance code prepared for 
the District of Columbia. 
committee 


The legislative 
of the National Association 
reported in part as follows: 

“Your committee is convinced that 
nothing lasting or beneficial dealing with 
the licensing of fire and casualty agents 
throughout the country can be accom- 
plished unless it be through the united 
influence and efforts of our local, state 
and national associations. Nothing of 
such a national epidemic nature as these 
bills has threatened our business during 


the past twelve months, and therefore, in 
presenting this report, your committee 
respectfully recommends that suitable 
resolutions be drawn up, presented to, 
and adopted at this convention, to the 
end that proper amendments may be 
made to the bills now pending before 
Congress in order that wise and whole- 
some additions may be incorporated into 
the code of insurance laws for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 

The reason the National Association is 
against the proposed Bar Association in- 
surance code is because the code would 
nullify resident agency laws. 


Code Of Ethics For Local Agents Is 
Formulated and Adopted At Detroit 





Agents Vote to Put in Writing What Correct Relations Should 
Be With the Public, Insurance Companies and Fellow 
Agents; Agents Signing Code Pledge Themselves to a Set 
of Principles That Aim to Remove Many of the Leading 
Causes of Friction Within the Business and Dissatisfac- 
tion With Insurance From Without 


Detroit, Sept. 13—The convention to- 
day adopted the code of ethics for local 
insurance agents which was recom- 
mended by the executive committee at 
its meeting on Tuesday before the con- 
vention itself got under way. 

The Code of Ethics follows: 

“1. T believe in the insurance business 
and its future and that the American 
the instrumentality through 
which it reaches its highest point and 
attains its widest distribution. I will 
do my part to uphold and upbuild the 
American Agency System which has de- 
veloped insurance to its present funda- 


agent is 


mental place in the economic fabric of’ 
our nation and, with my fellow members 


of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, I pledge myself to always sup- 
port right principles and.ever oppose 
bad practices in the business. 
Three Have Distinct Rights 

“2. I believe that these three have 
their distinct rights in our business: 

“First, the public; second, the insur- 
ance companies; and third, the insur- 
ance agents, and that the rights of the 
public are ever paramount. 


“3. To The Public:—I regard the in- 
surance business as an honorable pro- 
fession and realize that it affords me a 


distinct opportunity to serve society. I 
shall strive to render the full measure 
of knowledge and service that should be 
expected from an intelligent, well-in- 
formed and well-equipped insurance man. 
Anything short of this should be con- 
sidered a violation of the. trust imposed 
in me. I will thoroughly analyze the in- 
surance needs of my clients and rec- 
ommend the form or forms of indem- 
nity best suited to those needs fearless- 
ly and faithfully, advising and counsel- 
ling as to the best insurance protection 
available, even though it be to the ad- 
vantage of my competitor rather than to 
myself. 


Aid Insurance Understanding 


“I will do my part to help bring the 
public to a better understanding of in- 
surance and will always so conduct my 
business that I will welcome the fullest 
light of publicity upon it. I shall con- 
sider it a duty to co-operate with the 
national, state and local authorities in 
the prevention of fire waste and acci- 
dents. 

“As a reputable citizen I shall take an 
active part in recognized civic, charitable 
and philanthropic movements which con- 
tribute to the public good of my com- 
munity. 

“4. To The Companies :—I will respect 
the authority vested in me to act in 
their behalf in serving the public. I 
shall strive at all times to live up to 
the agreements made with my companies, 
shall use care in the selection of risks 
and do my utmost to merit the confidence 
of my companies, rendering them the 
fullest information to enable them to 
underwrite their insurance intelligently, 
withholding no facts detrimental to their 
interest that may come to my knowledge. 
I will expect my companies to give me 
the same fair treatment that I give to 
them and will favor those companies that 
subscribe to the principles of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
and who carry out those principles in 
the conduct of their business. 


Relations With Others 


5. To My Fellow Members :—I pledge 
myself to establish and maintain inti- 
mate and friendly relations with other 
agencies in my community. I shall com- 
pete with them on an honorable and 
fair basis, make no false statements nor 
misrepresent by direct statements, omis- 








Convention 


Resolutions 


Detroit, Sept. 13.—The following resolutions were presented to the con- 


vention and adopted: 


Premium greed only can explain the appointment by companies of the 
many non-policy writing agents which have been made parasites on the 
agency system. As a matter of truth, we may well question their classifica- 
tion as producers in the true and direct sense of the word. 

Resolved, therefore, that we respectfully submit that company organiza- 
tions could render no finer service to the business of insurance than to imme- 
diately abolish this class of agents entirely. 

If the financing of insurance premiums on the instalment payment plan 
is found to be economically sound and is found to fill a real public need 
and to be productive of greater premium volume; 

Resolved, then, that we believe it should be done only upon a plan 
whereby the collections and remittances remain under the direct control of 
the agent and we protest any plan of premium financing which interposes 
an insurance company between the agent and the assured as collector of any 
premiums, as injurious to the American agency system. 


sion of facts, inference or subterfuge. 

“T shall consider the obtaining of busi- 
ness by commercial bribery, coersion or 
unfair influence as unethical. 

“T shall adhere to a strict observance 
of all insurance laws relative to the con- 
duct of my business and shall studiously 
avoid any practices which might cause 
the business any adverse notoriety or 
disrepute. 

“T shall co-operate in every reasonable 
way with my competitors for the better- 
ment of the insurance business and its 
advancement to a higher level of service, 

“6. Realizing that only by unselfish 
service can the insurance business have 
the public confidence -it merits, I shall 
at all times seek to elevate the standards 
of the insurance profession by governing 
all my business and community relations 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
code and by inspiring others to do like- 
wise.” 





Question J. W. Rose 
On Partial Payment 
Plan of N. Y. Ass’n 


Following the talk on the time pay- 
ment plan of the New York Associa- 
tion delivered by J. W. Rose of Buffalo, 
the agents asked Mr. Rose for further 
details of the plan, the questions and an- 
swers extending over half an hour. Some 
of the agents wanted to know if the 
New York State Association intended to 
extend its system outside of the state, 
Mr. Rose said No, emphatically. He 
thought that each state association 
should adopt its own plan to meet this 
situation. The question was asked if 
the plan could not be adopted for some 
other types of insurance, and Mr. Rose 
said that was a possibility. 





Discuss Cost 
And Worth Of 
Newspaper Ads 


Detroit, Sept. 13—At a group meeting 
at which Percy Goodwin was chairman the 
question under discussion was advertis- 
ing, and the point was made that agents 
should carefully pick the type of cover 
that they want to sell through news- 
paper paid publicity. For instance, one 
agent spent $800 in a campaign to sell 
explosion insurance only to find that his 
commissions were a little more than $100. 

Fredrick V. Bruns of Syracuse said 
that there was advertising which may 
not have direct return, but was of pres- 
tige building nature. Bruns also showed 
his new card case record. 





Award Prizes 
For Best 
Exhibits 


Detroit, Sept. 13—The committee 
judge exhibits at the convention, C. E 
Rickerd, chairman, announced thi cash 
prize awards. Henry McMillan, Knox 
ville, Tenn., got first prize for the best 
exhibit of an agent. The New Orleats 
Association got first prize for the best 
exhibit of a local board. 
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This Convention Largest Ever With 1,500; 
Some Agents Had To Double Up In Rooms 





Attendance Beat the Next Largest Meeting of National Associa- 
tion by About 400 Held Some Years Ago; Some of Agents 
Enjoying Convention Experience Without Hotel Bills Be- 
cause They Couldn’t Get Accommodations On Their 


Reservations 


Detroit, Sept. 13—The Detroit conven- 
tion was not only the largest one ever 
held by the National Association but ex- 
ceeded the next largest, held some years 
ago, by about four hundred. 

The registration here footed up to 
about 1,500 by the third day. At the 
opening session the registration was 
about 1,100. At that a number of people 
who were in attendance did not register. 


Another one of the odd things about 
the convention is that some agents are 
here and not paying hotel hills. The rea- 
son for this is that the convention hotel 
could not take care of all of ity reserva- 
tions and some of the agents, becoming 
disgusted with the long wait in the lobby 
for rooms, finally bunked in with agents 
they knew who were lucky enough to 
have rooms. 


O. H. Strong, Convention Orator, Breaks 
Pledge On Speech In Eulogizing De Van 





Talented Cleveland Agent Had Told Newspapermen He Would 
Not Talk But Chance To Pay Tribute To Retiring Presi- 
dent Was Too Much; Directed His Remarks To Mrs. 
De Van In Manner Of A Judge From The Bench 


Detroit, Sept. 13—O. H. Strong of 
Cleveland, one of the most talented of 
all the speakers at the conventions of 


the National Association of Insurance 


Agents, made a promise to newspaper 
men here that he would not talk at this 
convention. He kept his pledge until the 
election of Clyde B. Smith as president 
of the National Association after which 
he went to the platform to perform a 
eulogy of retiring President De Van. 


This was delivered in his best vein, 
his remarks being largely addressed to 
Mrs. De Van who had come to the front 
row to sit next to her husband. 

Mr. Strong was formerly a_ police 
court reporter and he delivered his trib- 
ute after the fashion of a magistrate 
making an accusation against the pris- 
oner and charging De Van with being 
guilty of conducting the affairs of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
in a highly effective manner. 








Corroon & Reynolds 
Well Represented 


At Convention 

Detroit, September 12.—Representing 
the Corroon & Reynolds fleet at the 
convention are H. J. Thomsen, Eastern 
department; R. J. Kastner, Southern de- 
partment; C. M. Herring, automobile 
manager; C. W. Welk, inland marine 
manager; R. R. Wilde, Western depart- 
ment; W. E. Goodman, Michigan state 
agent, and L. N. Bowen, assistant vice- 
President, Independence Indemnity, in 
charge of its agency department. 





Not a Company 
Knocked On 
Convention Floor 


Detroit, Sept. 13—This convention was 
unusual. There was not a knock of any 


kind at any time on the floor of the 


convention. The name of no company 


Was mentioned in a derogatory vein, and 
Neal Bassett and the Firemen’s and its 
affiliated companies were ignored. 

The only company being named was 
the Zurich. One of its agents praised 
the policy of that company in its acci- 
dent and health division. 


How Edith 
Goodspeed Cleared 
Her Agency 


Detroit, Sept. 12—The only woman 
who addressed the convention of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents in the first two days was Edith 
Goodspeed of Joliet, Ill. She was speak- 
ing of the necessity of reprimanding the 
companies which have the multiple 
agency habit. She had been represent- 
ing a company for a number of years 
and found that its special agent had ap- 
pointed another agent in town. — 


“I told him to clear out of my office 
or to clear out of the other office. He 
got out of my office. In the several 
years that have gone by the entire pre- 
mium volume of the other agency has 
not aggregated what I gave this com- 
pany in one year.” 





Detroit Agents 
Present Bag To 
E. J. Schofield 


Detroit, Sept. 13—The Detroit agents 
desired to pay a public tribute to E. J. 
Schofield of the Standard Accident, and 
as a testimonial gave him an immense 
traveling bag at the convention today. 


Agents Agree Newspaper Advertising 
Is Beneficial To Business Building 





Local Agent In Report To His Own Agency Says The Non- 
Advertiser Is Decidedly At A Disadvantage; Favorable 
And Critical Comment On Commercial Office Systems; 
Few Believe In Buying Business From Brokers Or Solici- 
tors, As They Are Potential Direct Writing Agents 


Detroit, Sept. 13—In writing a report 
to his agency of pointers picked up at 
the J. A. Giberson luncheon of agents 
writing up to $100,000 a year premiums, 
one of the agents said: 

“There was considerable discussion of 
experience resulting from handling brok- 
ers or solicitors. None among the agents 
talking favored the practice. All be- 
lieved that business procured in that 
manner required more of the personal 
attention of the agent than it was worth. 

“One of the most important topics dis- 
cussed judging from the number and 
length of the talks it received was the 
question of advertising in local news- 
papers. With only one or two excep- 
tions they all agreed that local adver- 
tising even if only the agent’s name was 
prominently displayed gave an agency 
many advantages over the non-ad- 
vertiser. 

“The few who thought the idea of lit- 
tle value admitted that their experience 
was based on occasional one-time adver- 
tisements. 

“Another topic was the use of office 
systems. Most of those present said that 
they kept their records with the help 
of one of the several outfits manufac- 
tured especially for the use of agents. 

“Others criticized these systems, claim- 


ing that they required too much detail 
for their proper functioning and that a 
more simplified method is easily built up 
by any enterprising agent. Some other 
items on the program presented by Mr. 
Giberson failed to receive response from 
the floor and were passed. 

“However, it was plainly evident that 
none, in the group favored buying busi- 
ness from brokers or solicitors as near- 
ly all of the discussions on other sub- 
jects invariably led back to this, the 
first question considered. Among the 
many ideas brought out the main con- 
tention seemed to be that all brokers 
and solicitors are potential direct writing 
agents and any office dealing with them 
practically aided in the establishment of 
multiple agencies which all agreed was 
responsible for most of the disturbance 
in local agency circles. 

“Several declared that it is impossible 
to claim that any agent whose services 
broker or solicitor business is the owner 
of the expirations placed on his books in 
such manner. 

“Some others said that they started 
young men with a small salary and a 
small brokerage commission but only 
with the understanding that at the end 
of a probationary period these producers 
would become partners.” 








Detroit Is 
Growing As An 
Insurance Center 


Detroit, Sept. 13—Officers of Detroit 
companies were frequently seen in the 
lobby of the hotel where the convention 
was being held. Many of the agents 
made return visits to the companies. 

Detroit is a rapidly growing insurance 
center as it has a large number of home 
offices. One of the companies having a 
particularly large number of visitors was 


the Standard Accident. 


the Detroit 


badges reading “Ask me—I am a De- 


Some of agents wore 


troiter.” 


When questions began to be shot at 
these agents asking how about getting a 
room in the hotel the badges began to 
disappear. 


The Detroit Life which has its home 
office in Detroit and which is controlled 
by the Insurance Securities Company of 
New Orleans was the only life insurance 
company in evidence about the hotel. 


One of the Detroit fire insurance agents 
had a radio outside the convention hall 
and kept it going continuously. 


Frank Z. Kurtz 
Of Buffalo Wins 


Automobile 

Detroit, Sept. 13—Frank Z. Kurtz of 
Buffalo, N. Y., is the lucky man who is 
leaving Detroit with a six cylinder Chev- 
rolet that he obtained by merely sign- 
ing his name to a slip of paper with a 
number on it. In other words, he won 
the lucky number contest at the annual 
ball last night, the car being presented 
by the Detroit agents’ association. 





Ohio Wins 
Attendance Cup; 
New York Second 


Detroit, Sept. 13—Ohio won the Des 
Moines cup for having the largest dele- 
gation at the convention, having seventy- 
five members present. New York state 
was second with seventy-three members 
on hand. “ 





New York State 
Wins Detroit Cup 
For Total Mileage 


Detroit, Sept. 13—New York state won 
the Detroit Association cup for having 
the largest total mileage of its delegates, 
the number of delegates not counting, 
but merely the total mileage traveled by 
its group of delegates. 
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Business Development 
Keynote of Convention 


THEME OF C. B. SMITH’S TALK 








Executive Committee Chairman Links 
National Association Closely With 
Production Expansion 





Detroit, Mich. Sept. 
Committee Chairman Clyde B. Smith de- 
livered the keynote address this morn- 
ing at the opening session of the Na- 
tional Association’s annual convention, 
his subject being “The Trade Associa- 
tion and Business Development.” Call- 
ing business development the motivating 
influence controlling every successful lo- 
cal insurance agency he said that the 
National Association was the logical and 
natural channel through which new ideas 
for expanding production could be de- 
veloped and worth-while experiments for 
improving agency standards and detail 
work worked out. Association member- 
ship is a policy of protection for an 
agent’s business, Mr. Smith declared. His 
keynote address follows: 

“Julius H. Barnes, addressing the Na- 
tional Association convention at Buffalo 
in 1923, as president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States said that 
‘the great force today that, consciously 
or unconsciously, animates organized in- 
dustry and organized business is a new 
determination to protect and preserve the 
American philosophy and the American 
methods on which has been built the ex- 
traordinary standard of common pros- 
perity and common possession which has 
thus challenged the wonder and envy 
of the world. Consciously or unconscious- 
ly, American industry knows that its pe- 
culiar social and political philosophy, 
stimulating the effort of the individual 
through sureness of a fair field for ef- 
fort and of a secure reward for superior 
service, has become the very precious 
possession of America, and the main- 
spring of American accomplishment.’ 


Service By Organization 

“He said also that our National As- 
sociation is typical ‘of the American gen- 
ius for service by organization, and 
through organizations.’ 

“With the dawn of the so-called new 
competition came a demand on the Na- 
tional Association for a new form of 
service to guide in meeting that compe- 
tition. We are now concerned with the 
latest trend. Competition for the con- 
sumer’s dollar has brought in its train 
inquiry into the costs of doing business, 
mergers to effect economies, and finan- 
cial dominance of business. 

“In ‘insurance this competition has 
brought into the field many new compa- 
nies, mergers of companies, the crea- 
tion of gigantic fleets, bankers and enor- 
mous sums of new banking capital, ef- 
forts meet competition as illustrated by 
a new and enlarged plan of writing gen- 
eral contracts and other factors too nu- 
merous to mention. All this means that 
new precautions must be taken to safe- 
guard the American Agency System and 
its public service. Many of these have 
been discussed by the president, and will 
recur during the convention. 

“Proper standards of public service have 
always been held up to the members. But 
with keener competition for business, it 
became necessary for agency associations 
to use their common thought to aid the 
members in getting desirable business. 
We are not alone in meeting these 
changes. 
confronted with the same necessities and 
the trade association in each field is the 
shepherd of the flock. It has been shown 
that even the biggest business or corpo- 
ration is lost if it neglects to cooperate 
through its trade association. 

Valuable Aids Given to Agents 

“We began with an inquiry into ac- 
counting methods and the costs of doing 
an agency business, in order that our 
members might proceed with a knowledge 
of costs and the financial condition of 
their agencies. We developed for our 
members an advertising campaign by 
which they may take advantage of public 


11.—Executive © 


Practically every business is. 


confidence in them as trade organization 
men, to sell more insurance written 
through the agency system. Then came 
the policy sticker by which members 
might trade-mark their services. Shortly 
after began an educational course in the 
American Agency Bulletin, starting with 
surety business. Soon we plan to con- 
tinue this course and extend it to other 
lines. The crowning bit of National As- 
sociation advantage in business building, 
however, is our automobile identification 
certificate, a means whereby our members 
render services to one another’s traveling 
assureds. 


“In line with this general idea is the 
theme of our conventions. Last year it 
was business development; it is the same 
this year. Our constant effort is to aid 
our members to become better educated 
and better service giving agents, better 
able to build public confidence in their 
services and in the American Agency 
System. In order to help them still more 
in their efforts intelligently to distribute 
insurance protection to a greater and 
greater number of the American public, 
we have just opened our thirty-fourth 
annual convention. Association member- 
ship is a policy of protection to your busi- 
ness, but you need not wait for a loss to 
collect the proceeds. You can do that 
continually, and never to better advant- 


age than during one of our annual con- 
ventions.” 


Markham’s Strong Plea 
For the Sole Agency 


SEES LOWER AGENCY IDEALS 





St. Louis Veteran Says Business Cannot 
Be Stabilized Until Multiple 
Agencies Are Ended 


Detroit, Mich., Sept. 11—George D. 
Markham, the sage of St. Louis, veteran 
local agent of that city and past-president 
of the National Association, made an- 
other of his vigorous attacks today at the 
afternoon session of the convention upon 
the lowering of agency ideals. His cure 
is a return to the sole agency system and 
he asked the convention to adopt a ring- 
ing declaration in support of sole agen- 
cies. Mr. Markham said he felt the time 
is ripe for a reform in agency appoint- 
ments but that the use of contingent com- 
missions or the cutting down of commis- 
sions would not solve the problem to the 
same extent that the elimination of mul- 
tiple agencies would. 


Mr. Markham’s talk follows in full: 


From every side we hear that local 
agents should be better qualified to rend- 
er the service which the public needs, 
should be more interested in the welfare 





of the companies and more zealous in 
defending the business from attack. 

We hear:the certain companies, des- 
pairing of agency character, ability and 
loyalty, will go to the branch office sys- 
tem. 

But how strange that no one traces 
the deterioration in agency quality to 
the shift in practice which destroyed 
the close and satisfactory relations be- 
tween company and agent! How cur- 
ious that all ignore the plain reason why 
agents do not have to study the business 
and exert themselves to obtain and hold 
companies. 

They don’t have to because anyone 
can get the agencies if he has the pre- 
miums. The companies flatters itself 
that it can select the risks which will 
make money. For 3 years there has 
been no pressure on agents to be under- 
writers. 

Days of One Company Agent 

What a contrast to the days when 
an agent had to have not only sufficient 
premiums but also had to show a low 
loss ratio before any great company en- 
trusted its interests in his locality to his 
care. Then an agent was known as the 
“Home agent” or the “Liverpool and 
London and Globe agent” or the “Com- 
mercial Union agent”, whichever great 
company was the head of his agency and 
his chief pride and care. He strove 
earnestly to win and hold the company’s 
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confidence and how faithfully he defend- 
ed it from attack or loss. 

Is not that the condition which must 
be restored ? 

Contingent commissions cannot cure 
the present-day lowering of agency 
ideals. They are a slight help but cannot 
be more than that. One heavy loss on 
what may have been a good risk and all 
incentive to contingent earnings is re- 
moved. And now, that a heavy loss is 
carried over into even the next year, 
this weakness of the contingent motive 
is increased. In St. Louis the cyclone 
of September, ’27 (an “Act of God” not 
related to underwriting) cancelled all 
contingent earnings for two years. 

Cutting down commissions would bear 
hardest on the most valuable agencies, 
those which maintain ample service 
equipment; and, besides, is an_ idle 
thought at present when the tendency is 
to increase commissions. So long as the 
multiplicity of companies many agencies 
of the Home is the same as many 





GEORGE D. MARKHAM 


Homes), the fleets, the newly formed 


companies, the hungry mutuals and 
reciprocals are. all struggling for the pre- 
miums the agents need not fear reduct- 
1ons 1n commissions. 

The law of supply and demand is at 
work, against which plans and wishes 
are powerless. The supply of companies 
exceeds the demand and naturally the 
bidding for the agent’s business will 
continue. 

But it would be easier for the company 
to reduce the agent’s commission if he 
was eager to hold the agency appoint- 
ment because it was essential to stand- 
ing and success. , 

Qualification Not the Answer 

Qualification laws will help exclude the 
outrageously unfit men (and now we 
must say woman) but they cannot change 
the inner feelings of the agent, his char- 
acter, his zeal or his loyalty nor will 
they induce him to study and serve the 
usiness. No. There must again be 
some strong incentive to change these 
careless broker-minded agents into true 
loyal officers of their companies. 

«bY this time some of you have said 

We like to be polite to our former 
Presidents but why should we have to 
‘sten to all this again? Markham is 
just a crank on this. Besides, we rather 
like this situation which gives us a wide- 
open market for our business and puts 
NO annoying pressure on us to study 
"sks and avoid losses. And, moreover, 
nothing can be done about it anyway. 
ae let it rip. We'll pull through some- 


pelt if that is the way most of you 
eel after you have thought it over then 
po wasting your time and mine. But 

ave so high an opinion of the class of 
agents who give up their working days 
eo Spend their hard-earned money to 
attend these conventions that I am em- 
voldened to go a little longer with some 
“Uggestions for a solution. 

_ Sole Agency the Only Cure 

Irst, sentiment must crystalize behind 


the desire to return to the sole agency. 
Until the leaders in our ranks are con- 
vinced that their best interests demand 
the restoration of the high class agent, 
fit to be entrusted in his town with the 
fortunes of a great company, there is 
little hope that so difficult and far- 
reaching a reform can be initiated. 

But let me warn you not to be bluffed 
into thinking that the multiple agency 
practice must always endure because it 
has continued for many years. If we 
have been thinking that it will cure it- 
self we are doomed, of course, to dis- 
appointment. The companies cannot end 
it of their own initiative and unaided; 
the competitive struggle between the 
companies forbids such a move no matter 
how clearly some companies see its ad- 
vantage. 

But should leading agents reach the 
conclusion that their own good, the good 
of their class and the crying need of the 
business all demand the outlawing of 
the multiple agencies then one state 
association after another, one local board 
after another will petition the officers 
of the National Association to secure 
consent of the companies to go back to 
sole agencies on a date set a year or so 
in advance. 


Such a display of agency sentiment 
would hearten the many officials of com- 
panies who are disgusted with the mul- 
tiple agency system and increase the de- 
sire in company circles for this reform. 


Some day legislation may forbid a 
company to so subdivide and weaken 
the responsibility of its local agent as to 
deprive the public of the due and needed 
service in fire-production, in the fight 
against arson, in the work for better 
fire departments and water supplies and 
in the continous struggle of the policy 
holder. 

But a legilative prohibition of mul- 
tiple agencies would undoubtedly carry 
with it a limitation of agents’ commis- 
sions; and when the state starts to cut 
down our compensation. who can tell 
how deep it will cut? No! we cannot 
afford to have legislative correction of 
multiple agencies; that remedy is too 
dangerous. Then how can it be accom- 
plished? 


Asks Convention to Aid Move 


This convention can give impetus to 
the movement to outlaw the multiple 
agency if it will adopt a ringing declar- 
ation that this is what the business needs 
and that all agents’ organizations should 
unite in saying so. This convention can 
again instruct its incoming administra- 
tion to press for this reform by all means 
discoverable. No one need be discour- 
aged by the slow progress heretofore 
made. To correct a longstanding and 
deep rooted abuse takes time, work and 
agitation. But if what we are working for 
is right and is badly needed we may be 
= confident that success will come at 
ast. 

That the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, the only comprehensive or- 
ganization of the companies, has found 
itself restricted in its powers that it can- 
not confer with our National Associa- 
tion on this subject need not prevent 
progress. For, after all, consent to aban- 
don multiple agencies must come from 
each company individually. And this 
must be obtained by sending a question- 
aire to each. To guide us in drafting 
this questionaire we could ask a dozen 
officials, of recognized authority in com- 
pany circles, to join us in conference. 

Such officials, informed open-minded, 
desirous of an intelligent drafting of 
the questionaire, would not hestitate to 
give their assistance. Afterwards we 
would need their advice as to whether 
the responses to the questionaire were 
sufficiently favorable to justify further 
moves. For no numerical percentage 
would serve for the test. 

This reform will need the preponderant 
authority of the company group. If that 
were enlisted it would be easy to have 
the local boards change their rules to 
exclude from their membership any man 
who represented a company which insist- 
ed, against the manifest opinion of the 
business, on continuing multiple agencies. 
As the local boards cover most of the 
localities into which multiple agencies 


F. D. Layton Scores in 
Public Relations Talk 


FERTILE FIELD TO DEVELOP 





National Fire President Says Insurance 
Has Finest Type of Story For 
the General Public 





Colonel F. D. Layton, president of the 
National Fire of Hartford, and chairman 
of the public relations committee of the 
National Board of Fire underwriters, 
made a big hit at the opening business 
session of the convention Wednesday 
morning with his address on “Public Re- 
lations.” Col. Layton, who is also pres- 
ident of the Factory Insurance Associa- 
tion, is one especially well-qualified to an- 
alyze this all-important subject of the 
relations of the general public with the 
business of fire insurance by virtue of his 
range of public contacts. 


Mr. Layton made the assertion that 
insurance has the finest story for the 
court of public opinion that has ever been 
written and if the main points of fire in- 
surance and its services to the public are 
intelligently advanced by alert and ag- 
gressive local agents the American agency 
system will not fall nor the future of 
stock fire insurance be darkened. He said 
that the indifference of the public is due 
almost wholly to a lack of knowledge of 
the business rather than to possession of 
any real facts which do not reflect credit 
on fire insurance. 

In the course of his talk Colonel Lay- 
ton told of interviews with business men 
who expressed keen appreciation of the 
services and value of stock fire insurance 
after they had some of their preconceived 
notions of self-insurance and other things 
intelligently explained away. 

Following is the text of President Lay- 
ton’s fine exposition of public relations 
problems and means of solving them: 

The term “public relations” is not ad- 








have spread this action by the boards 
would be decisive. 

I feel that I should be grateful to this 
audience for its patience in listening to 
this well-warn theme. But to me the 
time seems ripe for reform in agency 
apointments. Most of the influential 


companies now have a group of com- 


panies, their fleets, to place in agencies. 
Why not make places for them by 
shrinking down all companies to one 
appointment? If all did it on the same 
date none would suffer much loss in 
premiums, for distribution of orders 
would still be ruled by popularity, carry- 
ing capacity and prestige. 

Financial standing, managing ability 
and a powerful staff would protect the 
great company. But think what it would 
mean to the standards which rule agents’ 
thinking if the agency of the great com- 
pany went only to the man who had 
really learned the business, was faithfully 
serving the company and his policy 


holder and cultivating good relations 
with the public. 
In a large city where retail sub- 


agencies might be needed to cover the 
territory these could be permitted pro- 
vided they were truly subsidiary agents 
to the main agency. The prestige and 
desirability of the sole master agency 
would not be lessened if he appointed 
these sub-agents, collected and gauran- 
teed their accounts, was reponsible for 
their underwriting of all business in his 
agency field. 

There are so many trying questions 
which we must handle in our associations 
that we lose heart sometimes and grow 
stale. There is nothing which would so 
renew our confidence and rekindle our 
enthusiasm as a great and unselfish ef- 
fort for the general good. 

And nothing would be such a lasting 
credit to their organized agents of the 
United States as the reinstitution, 
through their efforts, of the honest, ser- 
viceable and true relation of agent and 
company in the sole agency system. 


equately understood and, to my mind, 
does not fully convey the real. meaning 
and intent of the words. Public relations 
work pertains to our contact with the 
public and the puwublic’s opinion of. us. 
Its function is to foster a friendly at- 
titude on the part of the public toward 
our business and to elimate friction, mis- 
understanding and misrepresentation, 
so that the stability of our business may 
be maintained and deserved encourage- 
ment and co-operation may be given us 
by the public to inspire us to greater 
efforts. It aims toward friendly relations 
with the people at large. I choose the 
word “friendly” advisedly because a 
friend should overlook errors and mis- 
takes once he is convinced that the sum 
total of the work undertaken is on the 
right side of the ledger. 


Seek Well Disposed Public Attitude 


We make mistakes and our activities 
are not without fault. 
gigantic scope of our operations, which 





Blank & Stoller 
FRANK D. LAYTON 


in our business is handled by hundreds 
of thousands of people; all doing as 
other good citizens do—trying their beSt 
to be worthy of the trust imposed upon 
them—we feel that we have an efficiently 
and intelligently conducted industry 
which is a constructive force in the eco- 
nomic life of our country. Good human 
relations with the public convince it, ‘I 
am sure that we are entitled to its cQ- 
operation and support. We_ purpose 
more generally to inform the public re- 
garding our activities and to supplant 
misinformation with fact. Thus we be- 
lieve we shall transform a more or less 
indifferent public attitude into one which 
is actively well disposed toward us. We 
are a very distinct part of the public. 
Hundreds of thousands of citizens are 
engaged in the insurance business, per- 
forming a real economic service on the 
one hand and constituting a substantial 
purchasing power on the other. The 
benefits accruing to the workers in oyr 
industry, therefore, are directly felt by 
the public itself. The people are not 
conscious of this. It should be explained 
to them. 
Experts on public relations tell us tha 

a fault of our business is that we devofe 
time and effort to serving the public, but 
overlook the important point of seeing to 
it that the public understands what we 
are actually doing to serve it. It is the 
old case of hiding one’s light under ‘a 
bushel—feeling as zealous workers fre- 
quently do that our endeavors will be 
properly recognized and appreciated. 
Mature deliberation and experience have 
taught us that the public is too busy to 
investigate our business on its own in- 
itiative and, therefore, is not aware of 
the extent to which its own interests 
would, be served by greater support of 
and closer co-operation with insurance 
interests. It thinks about our business, 
but, not possessing facts, its thoughts 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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Industry’s Sales Plans 
Applied To Insurance 


REACTIONS OF AN OUTSIDER 





Floyd A. Allen of General Motors Says 
New Features Must Be Continually 
Presented to Public 





Some of the secrets of success in selling 
products of industry were revealed to the 
convention Wednesday afternoon by Floyd 
A. Allen, assistant to the president of the 
General Motors Corporation of Detroit, 
who told how he would apply industry’s 
sales methods to insurance. He said that 
business and insurance can no longer de- 
pend upon wear and tear to create a de- 
mand. There must be new attractions to 
an old article, some new twist that will 
make the public dissatisfied with what it 
has and demand instead the latest model 
or a larger volume of insurance to cover 
some hitherto unprotected hazard. Mr. 
Allen’s talk was listened to with close at- 
tention because it contained the viewpoints 
both on sales and on insurance of an exe- 
cutive officer of one of the world’s lead- 
ing industrial corporations. Mr. Allen’s 
talk is given herewith in part: 


You men are facing one eternal ques- 
tion—that of selling. You are not alone 
in this situation for the problem of sell- 
ing is one of paramount importance in 
this country today, synonymous with 
our growth and further development. It 
is identically the same question that is 
confronting every business executive to- 
day, regardless of the line with which he 
is connected. 

The problem of mass production in 
this country has been evolved to the 
point where it is one of the outstanding 
industrial marvels of the age. Engineer- 
ing has developed to such a degree that 
new and ingenious ideas are being put 
onto the market almost every day with- 
out attracting more than a_ passing 
glance of interest. Humanity’s needs 
are multiplying so rapidly that science, 
engineering, and research are kept tre- 


mendously busy in trying to find ways 
and means for satisfying these needs. 
All of this demand, whether old or 
newly created, and the means for satis- 
fying it, makes for the intensity and ex- 
pansion of American business and it just 
seems that we never catch up with our- 
selves in the realm of business, for as 
fast as one demand is met, two more 
spring up. 
Creating a Broader Demand 

We can no longer depend, in the busi- 
ness world, upon wear and tear to cre- 
ate a demand. They are too slow fac- 
tors to create a sales market and so 
science must develop a new attraction in 
an old article. It may be style; it may 
be color. It may be design or mechani- 
cal improvement. But we must do some- 
thing in order to make yesterday’s buyer 
tomorrow's prospect. In other words, 
one function of science in the business 
world is to create a feeling of healthy 
dissatisfaction with what we already 
have in favor of something better. 

It has been said that the marketable 
age-limit of any article in the field of 
industry is about seven years. To me, 
it would seem even less, probably be- 
cause it is much less in the business with 
which I am connected. In other fields 
it is probably more. But it is safe to 
say that at the end of a certain period, 
whether more or less than seven years, 
improvements will have to be made or 
the public will gradually discard the item 
in favor of something else. It is true 
that the luxuries of today are the neces- 
sities of tomorrow. We are an extrava- 
gant nation with a tremendous buying 
power and more and more we are de- 
manding quality in our purchases. New 
improvements are supplanting old so 
rapidly that our business is even criti- 
cized by a few people who say that im- 
provements come so rapidly as to make 
obsolescence a more important and ex- 
pensive item than depreciation. That is 
true not only in our line but in many 
other lines. 

But back of all of this is the problem 
to which I refer—that of selling. There 
may be a tremendous potential improve- 


ment possible in the automobile which 
you drive, or the vacuum cleaner in your 
home, or the oil burner in your base- 
ment, but you will never have any keen 
desire for this new improvement until 
you know about it. That is where the 
problem of selling enters in, closely al- 
lied to the field of advertising, the edu- 
cational campaign, in other words, to ac- 
quaint the public with the new improve- 
ments which are daily being developed 
in all lines, thus creating automatically a 
desire and demand for these new articles 
in the minds of those who can afford 
them, and that includes almost every- 
body. 
Nation’s Large Buying Power 

But where does all this concern you? 
And where do you men and the com- 
modity which you sell enter into this 
picture? I have said that we are an 
extravagant nation but that does not 
necessarily imply wastefulness. We have 
a large buying power. We are spending 
money more freely than ever before and 
a larger and larger number of people 
are coming to realize that thrift ex- 
presses itself through the medium of 
wise expenditures just as much as 
through the hoarding of actual money. 
The tremendous increase in insurance il- 
lustrates that very point—that people 
understand better now the wisdom and 
the investment features of buying future 
Protection out of present savings, but 
this idea, just like many other new ideas 
in the business world, has to be sold, 
and personal contacts are essential to 
this end. 

No line of business is content today to 
allow its sales department to sit down 
and wait for its customers to appear. All 
have resorted to what have been called 
intensive selling methods. In other 
words, they have followed the example 
of insurance men for all time past in 
carrying their goods to the customer. 
Cash registers are not sold from the 
floor of the salesroom but from the office 
of the customer. Automobile salesmen 
sell their cars, not from their show 
rooms, but from the office, garage, or 
front yard of their prospects. Seven 





hundred fifty thousand salesmen. start 
out every morning to cary the products 
of the factory: and the loom and the 
farm direct to people in their homes. 

In other words, we are trying to make 
purchasing easy and, beyond that, in the 

realm of washing machines and player 
pianos and radios and automobiles and 
other tangible articles, we are trying to 
make payments easy. I believe that this 
idea has even been tried out in your 
line but I can see many difficulties in 
the situation. Repossessions are rather 
annoying, but, even so, I am inclined to 
think I would rather have a repossessed 
Chevrolet than a repossessed insurance 
policy. : 
Follow-ups on Service — 

In some instances, however, industry 
has set you a new example. The mod- 
ern sales agent of any product is not 
content when the sale is consummated. 
There must be a regular follow-up of 
every sale, an analysis of the reasons for 
that. sale, an intimate and accurate 
knowledge of the background, so to 
speak, of that sale, all in preparation of 
another sale to be made next year. A 
strictly modern, intelligent automobile 
salesman for instance, must know almost 
the entire family history, prospects, busi- 
ness, connections, etc., of every buyer in 
his district. This knowledge is essential 
in enabling him to approach his cus- 
tomer with the statement that “Two 
years ago’ last February, you bought 
your present machine from me and so 
far as I know it has given you pretty 
satisfactory service. Aren’t you ready 
now to consider a new one? Or a ques- 
tion something like this: “I believe your 
oldest son is about twenty years old. 
Aren’t you about ready to consider -one 
of our small cars for him?” _ 

This is what I call an intelligent ap- 
proach. It can be based on a move of 
the family from one location to another, 
or a change of position, a promotion in 
business, which ordinarily carries an in- 
crease of salary. Such an approach im- 
plies a knowledge of conditions as they 
exist. It is complimentary in its nature 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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Convention Sidelights 








Detroit, Sept. 11—J. M. Haines, the 
new United States manager of the Lon- 
don Guarantee & Accident, was the 
guest of about twenty-five of his agents 
attending the convention on Wednesday 
night. Charles L. Raymond of Raymond 
& Raymond, Detroit representatives, was 
toastmaster. Mr. Raymond has repre- 
sented the company for thirty-one years. 

* * * 


New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and Maryland were brought into the in- 
formal conference group maintained by 
the New England association, at a 
breakfast on Wednesday morning. 
James L. Case of Norwich, Conn., was 
chairman. He pointed out that the con- 
ference probably would lead to the or- 
ganization whose membership covers the 
entire Eastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion territory and would be available 
for the study of mutual problems. 


* * x 


The assignment of association repre- 
sentatives for the several state associa- 
tion conventions to be held next month 
will see Clyde B. Smith, the chairman 
of the executive committee, and the man 
who is in line for the presidency, doing 
much traveling. He will speak to the 
Missouri Association at Jefferson City 
October 9, to the Illinois group at Rock 
Island on October 10, to the Oklahoma 
association October 15 and 16, and to 
the Kansas association at Fort Dodge 
October 17 and 18. R. P. DeVan, re- 
tiring president, will address the In- 
diana association at Muncie, October 10 
and 11, while E. J. Cole of Fall River, 
will take care of the New Hampshire 
group at Manchester, October 9. 

* * * 


Commissioner Howard P. Dunham of 
Connecticut startled the agents when he 
told them that a recent compilation of 
reports of licenses issued by the several 
States doing so, showed that 1,679,662 had 
been issued this year in the United 
States alone. A total of 54,703 broker- 
age licenses were issued in this coun- 
try, while Canada had issued 41,698 
agency licenses. However, he was care- 
ful to explain that this does not repre- 
Sent the number of agents by several 
thousand, because in many instances sev- 
eral licenses are issued to the same in- 
dividual. 





Territorial Groups 
To Co-operate With 
Company Bodies 

Detroit, Sept. 13—A plan for territo- 
tial groups which can co-operate with 
such organizations as the Eastern Un- 
derwriters’ Association and the Western 
Union is under way. At a meeting of 
states in the Eastern Underwriters’ As- 
sociation territory it was decided that the 


Stroup should consist of two representa- 
tives of each state. James L. Case of 

orwich, Conn., was made chairman and 
E. J. Cole of Fall River, Mass., secretary. 

A Western Union territory group was 
, also formed. Others will follow. These 
8toups will confer with companies on 


Automobile Legislation 
Feature of Cole Report 


POINTS TO CASUALTY’S GROWTH 





Has Praise for Financial Responsibility 
Acts Passed This Year; Scores Bay 
State Law 





The report of Edwin J. Cole, chair- 
man of the casualty and surety com- 
mittee of the National Association, sub- 
mitted Thursday morning, indicated that 
there had been an encouraging absence 
of adverse legislation during the year 
and Mr. Cole took the occasion to con- 
gratulate the legislative committees of 
the various state associations for their 
work in this behalf. 

Mr. Cole spoke of the marked prog- 
ress in the casualty business in the past 
twenty-five years, pointing out that the 
premium volume had already passed that 
of fire insurance. Continuing he said: 

“In the automobile field there is am- 
ple opportunity for the energetic agent. 
It is estimated there are 20,000,000 reg- 
istered cars in the United States and 
of that number less than 40% or 8,000,000 
are insured. Allowing the average pre- 
mium to be $25 per car, there are ap- 
proximately 12,000,000 automobile owners 
in this country waiting for the agent 
to sell them liability insurance and to 
collect premiums aggregating $300,000,- 
000. Property damage, excess limits and 
collision coverage would swell those fig- 
ures materially.” 

Automobile Insurance Legislation 


This brought Mr. Cole to the increas- 
ing public demand for legislation to pro- 
vide compensation for injuries or death 
caused by automobile accidents. He de- 
clared: “Each year we see one or more 
states provide its own machinery to ac- 
complish the purpose. Master minds 
have grappled with the problem, seeking 
some plan which will satisfy the pub- 
lic demand and at the same time oper- 
ate on a basis of cost fair to those who 
purchase such protection and adequate 
page companies who insured the haz- 
ard. 

“Casualty insurance is the only prac- 
tical method whereby any form of auto- 
mobile compensation law can operate 
properly. It is a protection to the in- 
sured and indemnifies him for damages 
caused to third parties by reason of 
some act of negligence by or through 
him and causing injury to person or 
property, and for which damage statute 
law provides compensation. 

“Many of the states have seriously 
considered a compulsory law, but the ex- 
periment in Massachusetts, the pioneer 
of this plan, has worked out so unsatis- 
factorily that no other state cares to 
adopt it. 

Financial Responsibility Acts 


“The plan which appears to have the 
most merit and which is the least criti- 
cized is the financial responsibility act 
which has been adopted by some of the 
states. New York has accepted this 
plan and it is now in effect in that state. 
True, this plan does not provide for the 
first accident in case the motorist is not 
financially. responsible, but the penalties 
involved and the revocation of his li- 
cense to operate a car, and his possible 
inability to obtain insurance coverage 
after an accident will act as a very 
strong and definite incentive for the mo- 
torist to provide necessary protection by 
insurance. 

“This procedure has worked out sat- 
isfactorily with workmen’s compensation 
insurance and will no doubt have a simi- 
p effect with the financial responsibility 
plan.” 








matters affecting the several groups and 
then confer with the executive committee 
of the National Association so that no 
action will be finally taken, except Na- 
tional Association action. 


Membership Over Top 
For the Second Year 


NOW 11425 AGENTS IN_ ASS’N 





Vermont Wins President’s Cup for Per- 
centage Increase; N. Y., Ohio and 
Penna. Three Leading States 





Detroit, Mich., Sept. 12—For the sec- 
ond year in succession the National As- 
sociation went over the top in its mem- 
bership campaign E. M. Sparlin of Roch- 


ester, N. Y., chairman of the membership 
committee, reported to the convention 
this morning. On August 31, 1929, the 
end of the fiscal year, the National Asso- 
ciation had a paid membership of 11,425 
members, or 156 more than the 20% in- 
crease. In 1928 twenty-two states reached 
or exceeded their quotas, Mr. Sparlin 
said, while this year twenty states ful- 
filled their requirements. 

“Two states lacked only one member 
each of reaching their quota; another 
state three and another four,” Mr. Spar- 
lin reported. “At the close of this fiscal 
year eight states have reached the goal 
set for the whole five years and are still 
going and will continue to increase their 
membership. 

“On the other hand nine states have 
less members today than they had when 
this five year membership plan started, 
September 1, 1927. There evidently has 
been a weeding out process in those 
states but we believe they will come back. 
May we urge the officers of those states 
to immediately organize an energetic cam- 
paign to recover their lost ground. 

“The three largest. states are New 
York, with a membership of 969, Ohio 
845 and Pennsylvania 805, a total of 2,619. 
We look for these three states to more 
than pass the 1,000 mark next year. © 

Vermont Wins President’s Cup 


“We now come to an important point 
in this respect. What state is the winner 
of the President’s Cup which is awarded 
to the state making the largest percentage 
of increase in membership during the 
year? This year that honor goes to Ver- 
mont. This seems to be contagious in 
New England, or sort of a family affair 
up there as last year the cup was awarded 
to New Hampshire. 

“On September 1, 1928, Vermont had 
a membership of 81 and on August 31, 
1929, it had 163 members, an increase of 
82 or a percentage of 101%. 

“A. C. Mason, president of the Ver- 
mont Association, without assistance, has 
personally obtained over 65 new members 
during the year, and certainly deserves 
the hearty commendation of the National 
Association. The latter part of August 
he stated there were only 12 eligible non- 
members in the entire state and since that 
time he has succeeded in securing eight 
of these including Gov. Weeks of Ver- 
mont. 

“It gives me much pleasure to extend 
to officers and workers of the Green 
Mountain State the hearty congratula- 
tions of the National Association. It 
shows most wonderful work, and it is a 
fine thing to be the winner of the Cup. 

“Pennsylvania was a close second and 
the officers and the leaders have done 
splendid work. Pennsylvania had a mem- 
bership of 498 on September 1, 1928, and 
at the close of the fiscal year 805 an 
increase of 307, which is the largest nu- 
merical gain of any state but not the 
largest percentage. 

Many New Local Boards Formed 


“Following the plan of the previous 
years many new boards have been organ- 
ized throughout the country which are 
co-extensive. Pennsylvania, for example, 
increased its local boards from 16 to 37. 
This is wonderful work. Many of the 
old boards have become co-extensive, and 
so the good work goes on. 

“We would like to say a few words 
about membership for the coming year. 
The experience of the past two years of 
our five year development plan has re- 
vealed some things that it would: seem 
wise if we would profit by them. Let us 
take the matter seriously. Let us carry 
back home the enthusiasm and inspira- 


tion of this convention and get immedi- 
ately into the game on membership work. 
One of the serious things that we should 
persistently fight against is the enormous 
loss of members by non-payment of dues. 
During the year 1,872 new members were 
added and 230 were reinstated, while 
1,693 were dropped. This gives a grand 
total of 103 additions, for a net gain of 
410 members. These figures give you a 
concrete idea of the necessity of control- 
ling membership turnover. 

“Retain your old members and your 
10% increase will be ever so much easier. 
This is one of the matters on which you 
should concentrate. Organize a member- 
ship campaign that will continue through- 
out the year if necessary to put across 
your 10% increase for the third year. 
Experience tells us that you are going to 
find it just a little bit harder each year. 

“A member saved by the payment of 
dues is a tremendous help in your mem- 
bership work. That is one of the things 
that you should zealously guard. Keep 
them interested and in the fold. Con- 
tinue the work of organizing local boards, 
making them co-extensive. Add new 
members to old boards wherever possible 
and keep everlastingly at it to make them 
co-extensive. 

“Is there any agent who is not thor- 
oughly thrilled when he stops to think 
that only a few years ago back in 1896 
at the Great Northern Hotel in Chicago 
a little group of 13 or 14 men met and 
formed what they called the National 
Association of Insurance Agents? That 
organization has grown in the short span 
of thirty-three years to a membership 


of 11,429.” 





Vermont Agents 
Number Many 


Famous Persons 


Detroit, Sept. 13.—The prestige of the 
insurance business in Vermont is shown 
by some of the men who are or have 
been in it and whose names are nation- 
ally known. In a talk to the convention 
today A. C. Mason, president of the Ver- 
mont Association, said that former At- 
torney General J. G. Sargent of the 
Coolidge cabinet is a member of the in- 
surance firm of Stickney, Sargent and 
Skeels of Ludlow, Vt. 

Governor Weeks has been an insur- 
ance agent and is now a director of an 
insurance company. His home is in Mid- 
dlebury, Vt. The late Col. John Coo- 
lidge, father of Calvin Coolidge, was an 
insurance agent for years. 





More Than 700 
Delegates Visit 
Ford Plants 


Detroit, Sept. 13—The interest shown 
in the Ford Plant and airdrome was 
demonstrated when a number of busses 
took members of the convention and 
their wives to Dearborn. It was esti- 
mated that more than 700 took the trip. 
The insurance people filled up eleven 
airplanes. A short trip only in the air 
was taken. 





Daily Papers * 
In Detroit 


Ignore Convention 

Detroit, Sept. 12—The evening papers 
devoted three paragraphs each to the 
convention today. They based their 
stories on the visit of the delegates to 
industrial Detroit. Several big busses 
took the crowd to Dearborn, Mich., to 
the Ford plant. Quite a number took 
rides in Ford airships. 
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Assets Liabilities 
$10,099,162.29 $3,394,266.51 


$4,889,591.12 $755,197.32 


$5,762,813.80 $1,293,331.77 


$2,258,430.77 $813, 532. 56° 


$5,034,363.88 $2,255,641.18 
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CORROON & REYNOLDS FLEET. 


Capital 
$2,000,000.00 
$1,000,000.00 


$1,000,000.00 


EXTENDING COUNTRY-WIDE SERVICE AND PROTECTION 


DECEMBER 31ST, 1928, STATEMENTS 


AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


*Net Resources 
6,704,895.78 


BRONX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


$4,134,393.80 


BROOKLYN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


$4,469,482.03 


— tonne eS, OF AMERICA 
PITTSBURGH . (Incorporated 1862) 


KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


$512,000.00 $1,444,878.21 
$1,000,000.00 $2,778,722.70 
*Net R » being aggreg 





LONG ISLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Liabilities Capital *Net Resources 


Assets 
$408,657.14 $42,532.38 $200,000.00 $366,124.76 


MERCHANTS AND ns gg i ges FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ARK, N. J. (Chartered 1849) 


$5,774,475.31 g1291.847. 16 $1,000,000.00 $4,482,628.15 


NEW YORK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Incorporated 1832) 


$2,922,000.19 $927,051.01 $1,000,000.00 $1,994,949.18 


REPUBLIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. (Incorporated 1871) 


$4,076,176.31 $1,040,535.31 $1,000,000.00 $3,035,641.00 


SYLVANIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


$5,327,783.03 _ $758,805.07 $1,500,000.00 $4,568,977.96 
of Capital, Net Surplus and Voluntary Reserves. 


CLASSES OF INSURANCE WRITTEN 


FIRE, AUTOMOBILE, EXPLOSION, RIOT, CIVIL COMMOTION, TORNADO AND WINDSTORM, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, USE AND OCCUPANCY, PROFITS, 


EHOLD AND GENERAL MERCHANDISE FLOAT 


CORROON & REYNOLDS 
INCORPORATED 


MANAGER . NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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have frequently been moulded upon 
rumor, misapprehension, misunderstand- 
ing and even misrepresentation. Thus 
the general attitude toward our business 
has not always been so favorable and 
friendly as it might otherwise have been. 
This treatment, however, is not individ- 
yal to the insurance business. It reflects 
the tendency on the part of the public in 
dealing with any mater of general in- 
terest about which it thinks but in respect 
of which it lacks authentic information. 

Public Doesn’t Know Insurance Business 


In order to emphasize a particular 
point | take the liberty of repeating an 
old story which I have told before in 
public and which many of you may have 
heard. Charles Lamb, the English hum- 
orist, gratuitously declared that he dis- 
liked an individual whose name was 
merely mentioned. Amazed at this, his 
friends asked him if he were acquainted 
with the man. Lamb’s reply was: “Of 
course | do not know him. If I did, I 
probably should not dislike him—in fact, 
| might like him.” ; 

I am convinced that a large portion 
of the insuring public has an indifferent 
and sometimes unfriendly attitude to- 
ward us simply because it does not know 
us well enough to appreciate the con- 
structive work which we are doing. 

Our big problem at the outset is to 
develop public interest in our business. 
We must place the public in the position 
of wanting to know more about us, since 
we have a fascinating story to tell which 
abounds in good works and creditable 
performances. 

Publicity work requires an expenditure 
of considerable sums of money. Those 
of us in the company end of the insur- 
ance business, therefore, had first to be 
satisfied that the public would be ben- 
efited by a publicity program before 
one was undertaken. Our study of the 
situation convinced us that we shall ac- 
complish more in our own operations 
and at the same time more effectually 
serve the public if we can awaken its 
friendly interest so that it will actively 
help in the preservation of national 
wealth from destruction by fire and 
thereby contribute more fully to the con- 
tinous reduction in the average cost of 
fire insurance to the American people. 

National Board Campaign 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, through its committee on pub- 
lic relations, has undertaken a daily 
newspaper campaign upon a test basis— 
not for the purpose of selling insurance, 
but to place before the public some of 
the fundamental truths about our busi- 
ness. Last year this advertising pro- 
gram was run in five states through ad- 
vertisemcents which were most carefully 
worded in order that no element of ex- 
aggeration might possibly creep into 
them, since exaggeration weakens pre- 
sentation. 

_ Recognizing the great value and serv- 
te of the local agent to our business 
and to the public, we devoted one en- 
tire advertisement to a dignified state- 
ment about him. We wart the public 
to know, through us, what a valuable 
contact man the local agent is and can 
Continue to be to the public he serves. 

The interest of the editors has been 
aroused because of our plain statements 
of facts in these newspaper advertise- 
Ments, which deal with important phases 
our business. The result is that there 
have een many interesting and friendly 
aticles published about the fire insur- 
ace business, thus opening a new ave- 
tue through which we have been able 
cae the people facts they should 

W. 


I realize that your association has a 
public relations committee which is 
ie much constructive work along this 
ne. We make frequent references in 
ctr national board publicity work to the 
act that the public can obtain from the 
a agent information about our busi- 
‘ss and about the individual assured’s 
Patticular insurance problem. We are 


sending the public to you so far as we 
can through this publicity work, believ- 
ing that you are in a better position 
and better able to put a personal touch 
into our relations with the public than 
any other medium in the fire insurance 
business. This pays you a high compli- 
ment and at the same time imposes re- 
sponsibility on you. 
Preparing Groundwork for 
Understanding 

While our newspaper advertising cam- 
paign is under test in but sixteen states, 
including the five used last year, you 
will observe that we are preparing a 
groundwork for a better public under- 
standing of the fire insurance business, 
so far as it can be done through paid 
advertisements and accurate presentation 
through news articles and similar items. 

Agents have been invited to co-oper- 
ate in a tie-in advertising campaign pre- 
senting their side of the case and ex- 
plaining their ability and willingness to 
serve the public. They have co-operated 
in splendid fashion, especially in view of 
the fact that the tie-in advertising of 
the local agents with the national board 
program is entirely voluntary on the 
part of the local agents. 

A prerequisite of good public relations 
is a reasonably sound internal relation- 
ship. Companies and their agents have 
difficulties. These are unavoidable. No 
business under the sun is without them. 
It is difficult to conceive that, with the 
many conflicting interests in the fire in- 
surance business, there ever will come a 
time when complete harmony and una- 
nimity of opinion will prevail. Without 
specific reference to any particular 
problem, I suggest that we all shall do 
well to put aside controversial internal 
issues which are not susceptible of so- 
lution within reasonable bounds and 
upon a mutually satisfactory basis. 

Urges Company Agents’ Corporation 

I strongly urge co-operation between 
‘companies and agents on matters of joint 
interest where constructive teamwork 
may be done to their mutual benefit. 

There are many large problems of 
business production which in the final 
analysis are your reason and my rea- 
son for being in business, and I am 
sure that we could do a big work if we 
would get together and pull together on 
points which clearly affect our common 
welfare. 

We are faced with ever-present criti- 
cism of the cost of fire insurance. An 
example of a common public attitude on 
this subject was shown at a hearing be- 
fore one of our legislative bodies. A 
witness, asked what his fire insurance 
rate was, replied, “I don’t know, but it 
is far too high!” Our rates are not “far 
too high.” We have a creditable record 
of constantly reducing our average rate 
over a period of more than twenty years, 
and this in the face of increased costs 
for nearly everything used by insurance 
people and the general public. From 1913, 
the pre-war level, to January 1, 1928, the 
average annual rate charged for fire in- 
surance on a country-wide basis, de- 
creased about 17%, while the cost of liv- 
ing in general increased more than 60%. 

It is difficult for the public to under- 
stand what insurance rates are and how 
they are made. We could spend much 
time explaining the technicalities of rate 
making. From an economic standpoint, 
rates must. cover losses, expenses, and 
necessary reserves, and contemplate a 
reasonable margin of profit. The public 
can appreciate the reasons for the price 
of merchandise because they know of the 
materials, labor and .cost of marketing. 
They do not understand why insurance 
rates are necessarily made by boards 
and bureaus, or why the companies must 
charge approximately the same rates. 

We are indebted to a judge in west- 
ern Pennsylvania for a terse explanation 
of this reason. He said in substance in 
handing down a decision that when a 


man buys a barrel of flour he is inter- 
ested in getting it at the lowest price 
regardless of the cost of production, be- 


.cause after he has bought the flour and 


paid for it the transaction is closed. In 
the case of the purchase of an insurance 
policy, however, it is vital to the inter- 
est of the purchaser that the rate 
charged be adequate to enable the in- 
surer to maintain the strength of the in- 
demnity provided under the policy for 
at least the term thereof. 
Price Competition Dangerous 

Consequently, in order to prevent the 
competitive spirit of some insurers from 
leading them into the use of poor judg- 
ment in respect of the rates they charge, 
the proved average under which com- 
panies can normally make a profit by 
careful underwriting is set as the level 
for all. This is a condition imposed 
upon us to a degree by the states them- 
selves, the insurance departments of 
which have assumed the responsibility of 
doing their best to see that all compa- 
nies remain solvent. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that the price competition com- 
mon in ordinary mercantile business 
would be dangerous if permitted to apply 
to our business. This is an important 
point which the public misses as a gen- 
eral rule. 

The fire insurance business is a com- 
bination of money and brains. These 
cannot be cornered, controlled or monop- 
olized. When the fire insurance busi. 
ness is good, new capital and new brains 
go into it. Competition automatically 
eliminates the possibility of any undue 
profit in the business. While the com- 
panies use the same rates as a general 


tule, their competition for business is 


just as keen and self-centered as it is 
in any other line of commercial endeavor. 
Business is frequently secured through 
the constant lowering of the cost of in- 
demnity—not by arbitrary price-cutting 
which would be economically unsound in 
our industry, but through the service ef- 
forts of agents, brokers and companies 
in endeavoring to improve the risk and 
reduce the rate. These efforts doubly 
accrue to the benefit of the public be- 
cause they tend to produce a lower 
charge for indemnity and at the same 
time lessen the chance of destruction by 
fire and thereby help to conserve the na- 
tional wealth. 


Upsetting Developments in Business 

New and increased competition is 
causing many upsetting developments in 
our business. It tends, because of com- 
petitive bidding, to run up our acquisi- 
tion cost. Moreover, it is unavoidable 
that by spending money and energy to 
bring about an improvement of risks and 
conditions, to reduce the fire waste, and 
to lower the average annual rate charged 
for fire insurance, the expense ratios of 
the companies will increase. Better su- 
pervision means increased expenses but 
tends to reduce loss and insurance costs 
and, therefore, is justified. On the other 
hand, abnormally high commissions en- 
courage people now placing their business 
with you to enter your field, and because 
of the rising acquisition cost they en- 
danger our whole business from the pub- 
lic viewpoint. 

The trend of the business world today 
is toward the combining and merging of 
interests. While this course may be in 
certain cases economically sound, a 
further step, which tends more and more 
toward self-contained industry, has dan- 
gerous possibilities for our business and 
to a degree for business in general. In- 
dustry, desiring so far as possible to be 
self-contained, while making itself bigger 
by immediate economy, sometimes with- 
draws trade from others and thereby 
weakens commerce. Big business, with a 
considerable spread of risk, frequently 
feels that it can safely economize by self- 
insuring. As a general rule it is a dan- 
gerous experiment, for self-insurance -is 
not really insurance but at best is merely 
a laying aside of a reserve against con- 
tingencies. While some insurance funds 
may be successfully managed at times, 
frequently the reserves set aside for this 
purpose are inadequate; moreover, they 
unnecessarily tie up funds which might 
be used more advantageously in other 
activities in which the particular corpo- 


ration has a proved record of successful 
operation. 
Fallacy of Self-Insurance 

Risk-taking, i. e., insurance, is a spe- 
cialized business requiring volume of 
premium income and a wide spread of 
risks for sustained success. Self-insur- 
ance is against the very principle of 
insurance. Self-insurance and_ other 
movements toward more or less self- 
contained industry tend to weaken com- 
merce and are, therefore, unsound from 
the standpoint of business and economic 
policy. The losses incidental to self- 
insurance programs make for bumpy or 
irregular earnings in a corporation. 

The head of one of the great indus- 
tries of the country was quoted to me 
as saying that he believed it was un- 
economic for him to produce for his own 
use anything which was intelligently, ef- 
ficiently, and economically produced by 
some other line of industry. This is an 
exceedingly wise view, but, unfortunate- 
ly, it is not a view which is universally 
held. Permitted its right to reasonable 
profit, any big well-organized and well- 
operated business can produce its prod- 
uct more cheaply than another industry 
not specializing in that- product. 

From a cold business point of view, 
ordinarily a corporation has no more 
justification for risking a million dollars 
in a so-called insurance fund than it has 
to invest a million dollars in unsafe se- 
curities, deposit it in an unsound bank, 
or otherwise to risk it against impair- 
ment or possible complete loss. I be- 
lieve the public expects, and the stock- 
holders do also, legitimate charges for 
insurance protection but that irregular 
earnings caused by self-insurance losses 
are not for the best interest of stock- 
holders. 

The fire insurance business, with ap- 
proximately 650,000 people earning their 
living in whole or in part from it, would 
undoubtedly save money in its purchases 
if it became self-sustained. Like all 
other industries, however, it would 
thereby destroy or weaken customers, 
and business cannot live without good 
customers. 

The makers of products which are dis- 
pensed through retailers, even as a part 
of some other article, should be made to 
see that the local agent (the retailer in 
the insurance business) is their cus- 
tomer and serves the same useful pur- 
pose as their retailers do. 

Defends Stock Insurance 

It has been my pleasure on several 
occasions to confer with the heads of 
corporations of national prominence on 
the subject of self-insurance and its eco- 
nomic unsoundness. In each instance 
the case was won for stock fire insurance 
by such a personal conference. I recall 
one time when, after I had finished my 
remarks, one of my listeners enthusias- 
tically exclaimed that he had gained a 
real inspiration from the explanations of 
the work of the stock fire insurance 
business and realized as never before 
that such companies and their agents 
were not merely collectors of premiums 
and payers of losses, but performers of 
a real economic service for the good of 
the insuring public and the public gen- 
erally. 

There is no one in our business who 
enjoys a closer and more cordial rela- 
tionship with the insuring public than 
the local.agents. You men and women 
in the local agency business have a 
greater opportunity than any company 
executive or salaried employe can pos- 
sibly have in presenting arguments 
which will counteract this tendency to- 
ward self-insurance or buying upon a 
basis which is short of adequate insur- 
ance. You have a local, personal sort 
of relationship with the individuals who 
have the insurance to place. You are in 
an exceptional position to preach the 
gospel of the economic soundness of 
stock fire insurance through the medium 
of this personal contact. 

Public Relations Not Fully Developed 

We have not adequately stressed, in 
the past, the development of better rela- 
tions with the public. We have over- 
looked the importance of making public 
our good points, which, properly pre- 
sented, will contribute to greater good 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Swift Pace Set Calls 
For Modern Marketing 
Methods, Says Schofield 


HIS CHALLENGE TO PRODUCERS 





Standard Accident Official Says Compa- 
nies Today Are Getting Business 
From Only A Few Agents 





In a talk thoroughly in keeping with 
the progressive ideas of his company, 
E. J. Schofield, vice-president, Standard 
Accident, aroused the convention on Fri- 
day by an earnest plea that the men “on 
the firing line” as well as in home offices 
should keep up with the swiftness of the 
present pace of big business by the adop- 
tion of modern marketing methods. With 
conviction he said that unless this was 
done agents would fail to maintain their 
positions as the sole distributing fac- 
tors for the companies. The speaker 
did not this deduction in the form of a 
threat, nor even as a prophecy, but point- 
ed out that it would be unreasonable to 
expect companies to slip back; they must 
go forward, and if the method provided 
by the agent’s distributing factors was 
insufficient, then other factors must take 
its place. 

Old Things in, New Dress 

One point featured by the speaker was 
that changes in industry and commerce 
come so quick and fast that it is almost 
impossible to keep up with the time. 
He said: “We turn our heads for a mo- 
ment and new visions have come into 
being and new methods have found their 
place in the commercial world. The 
height of the skyscraper has increased 
some two stories a year for the past 
twenty-five years, and it does seem al- 
most as if everything which can be done 
has been done. Back in 1823 the head 
of the patent office wanted to resign 
because he thought the limit of human 
invention had been reached. They had 
43,000 recorded patents in 1860, but they 
have increased 90,000 a year ever since 
then. 

“Many of the old things we find going 
on under a new name and with a change 
of method to suit the occasion. Twenty 
years ago | had the duty of buying much 
Printing for my company, and I bought 
It from men who represented the vari- 
ous printing houses in Detroit who called 
themselves ‘printing salesmen.’ Today 
as I walk down the corridors of our 
uilding | meet some of these men who 
Were printing salesmen in the old days 
and I find from reading their business 
cards of today they are doing the same 


thing, in a little better way perhaps, but 
they call themselves ‘contact men.’ 


We, all of us, go out to eat lunch- 
fon, or dinner, now and then, but where 
Is the old restaurant where we used to 
80! Today we find it very hard to find a 
Place called a restaurant. We find Sand- 
Shops, Coffee Shoppes, Cafes, hot 
°g stands, and so on. It’s the same old 
Sort of place, but doing things in just 
alittle different way.” — 


alt. Schofield then asked: “While all 
1S progress has been made in the world 


0 ° os . 
BP ncree in general, what has hap- 
vened to the insurance business? The 


i st : ; 

ag business, which is the hand 
‘den of all other industries and col- 

ateral 


“er to every other adventure of a 
Per ess form, could not stand still. It 
with - gpa that insurance keep pace 
ie d © great parade of progress and it 
Sti _ so.. In every phase and in 
i Y “cpartment of the insurance world 
Tah found advancement and im- 
: sey The personnel of the home 
had and of the field force today bears 
sas of quality which was rarely 

Some few years ago. The methods 


of distribution have changed as rapidly 
as the years have come and gone.” 


Ownership of Expirations 


He showed his concern, however, over 
the problem of production in the insur- 
ance business, pointing out that when 
the theory of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents on the ownership 
of expirations was endorsed by the com- 
panies, there was turned over to the 
association the handling of distribution. 
Mr. Schofield looked upon the owner- 
ship of expirations as a tremendous as- 
set but he said no asset ever stood alone 
as it carries with it a liability and a re- 
sponsibility. 

He emphasized: “No overhead writing, 
no intermeddling with the great Ameri- 
can Agency System means that the com- 
panies which have subscribed to your 
theory must look to you for the solu- 
tion of their selling and marketing de- 
tails.” 

Continuing further, he said: “It’s a 
distressing and a disturbing thing to 
find so many men within the ranks of in- 
surance today who feel it necessary for 
their own salvation, and, as they view it, 
for the salvation of the business, to at- 
tempt to stem the tide of progress. They 





E. J. SCHOFIELD 


stand in the middle of the road and at- 
tempt to wave down this great parade of 
progress instead of climbing aboard the 
band wagon and riding into the big tent, 
staying for the convent, and getting 
everything out of it there is. They fear 
this new thing is something which will 
destroy them, and surely it will destroy 
them if they do not change their meth- 
ods to suit the necessities of the age. 
Many of them see in this modern change 
of consolidation and merger, the buying 
combines, and all such things, enemies 
to their future and enemies to their 
progress rather than evidences of chang- 
ing character of merchandising in mod- 
ern business circles. 

“We cannot stop nor stem this tide of 
progress any more than did the cotton 
workers of. Lancashire stop the advent 
of the power loom, nor any more than 
the foundry and the moulders of Amer- 
ica put off this machine age, as they 
attempted to do, nor will they be any 
more successful than have been the ice 
dealers of America who sought to pre- 
vent the coming of mechanical refrigera- 
tion. There are those in our ranks, and 
plenty of them, who would by statute, 
by ordinance, or by combined agreement, 
attempt to keep things in status quo. 


That cannot be done, for when business ° 


economy and sound business reasons de- 
mand a change, the insurance business 
must conform to that change or cease 
its legitimate purpose in the business 
world.” 


Overlooking Educational Facilities 


Mr. Schofield said he was considerably 
disturbed recently at the result of a sur- 
vey made of the agencies of his company 





in the matter of development of sales 
personnel. It indicated that not one 
agency in thirty was willing to invest 
a single dollar of capital in the educa- 
tion, promotion and development of a 
sales force. There was considerable chal- 
lenge in his words when he said: “You 
are willing to pay a commission if they 
write business and bring it to you with 
a premium, yes, but few do I find who 
are willing to subscribe to one of the 
very useful and necessary courses of 
study for the young man who is to go 
on to your sales force to give him some- 
thing of the technical nature of his busi- 
ness. Up to now, most of you have been 
willing to take men from the inspection 
bureaus, or from company ranks, rather 
than educate them yourself. I deem it 
one of the obligations of this organiza- 
tion and of its members to develop a 
sales force and to educate that force 
by the investment of capital coming from 
within your ranks rather than from with- 
out. 


“During the last two and a half years 
my company has spent more than a quar- 
ter of a million dollars in an effort to 
educate and to supply to our agents the 
proper advertising data and information 
and instruction. It is most disappointing 
to find the comparatively limited number 
of agents who are willing to take ad- 
vantage of that situation because it re- 
quires an investment of some capital on 
their account. Modern merchandising 
methods must, in my opinion, incorporate 
a definite advertising program, done cor- 
rectly and scientifically according to the 
necessities of the age. No longer can 
we merchandise a product without prop- 
er and-scientific advertising.” 


More Intensive® Selling Needed 


The speaker also refuted the oft-re- 
peated statement that “there are too 
many insurance agents now.” His come- 
back was: “There may be some people 
in the insurance business who do not 
belong there, and time is taking care 
of that, but, as a matter of fact, we 
have scarcity of insurance talent, the 
sort of talent able and willing to cope 
with the situation and deliver the kind 
of insurance service required and de- 
manded. 


“Let us look, for instance, at the auto- 
mobile department which is a tremen- 
dously important department for all 
companies. What has happened there? 
I have been told by statisticians that 
some 70% of the available fire and theft 
insurance on automobiles has been de- 
livered. That is pointed out as an ex- 
ample of the efficiency of our sales or- 
ganization. As a matter of fact, I think 
that percentage is more nearly and more 
largely due to the demand on the part 
of finance organizations and banks which 
have delivered credit to purchasers than 
to the selling organization itself. I say 
that after viewing the other departments 
of coverage, namely, the liability and 
property damage section. There the pur- 
chase is a voluntary one in most states; 
there the purchaser must be sold, and 
salesmanship plays its part, and what 
do we find there? Statisticians tell us 
again that approximately 12% of the 
available insurance is written through 
the distributing medium of the stock 
companies. Why is that? It is because 
the force of salesmanship for the com- 
panies has not been sufficient to cope 
with the possibilities at hand.” 

As an example of this force of sales- 
manship Mr. Schofield mentioned the 
tactics of the Inter Insurance Exchange 
of the Detroit Automobile Club, which, 
he said, was his company’s biggest com- 
petitor there. 


“That Automobile Club,” he declared, 
“has been getting a good deal of busi- 
ness, and no wonder. We find, upon 
inquiry, that as many as forty-five men 
are employed by the Inter Insurance 
Exchange to spend their entire time in 
soliciting automobile insurance and in 
giving the people of Detroit and vicin- 
ity the chance to say ‘yes’ to the Auto- 
mobile Club proposition. If I should add 
the soliciting time of all stock company 
agents and solicitors of all kinds in this 
district together I would find that they 


have given fewer people a chance to 
say ‘yes’ in the course of a single week 
than have been reached by the Auto 
Club solicitors in the course of a sin- 
gle day. I believe every Detroit so- 
licitor and agent will bear me out in 
that estimate. By the pure force of 
salesmanship and preponderance of op- 
portunity, the results will appear. 
A Situation Demanding Action 

“The analysis of our business would 
indicate in the majority of companies, 
in fact all those with which I am fa- 
miliar, that not less than 60% to 70% 
of the company’s total business is pro- 
duced by 10% to 20% of the agents. 
That is to say, all the companies today 
are receiving the major portion of their 
business from a very few agents.” 

In conclusion he said: “I am not pes- 
simistic concerning your future with ref- 
erence to this question of investment of 
capital in education, nor am I pessimis- 
tic that you will eventually adopt mod- 
ern merchandising methods to cope with 
the situation. Your leaders have already 
visualized this sort of thing. They are 
already working on it, but too few of 
you are behind them and with them and 
actually putting into practice in your 
own business the theories which they 
are attempting to bring and those prac- 
tices which they know to be necessary 
and sound. 

“T am not pessimistic, because I am 
sure that this great organization will find 
its place, as it always has, and maintain 
it in the future as it has in the past, 
but there must be an awakening and 
there must be a sense of responsibility 
on the part of the individual, for it can- 
not be left to your leaders alone. Your 
business must begin to think a little bit 
more about educating and training per- 
sonnel for your organization, for they 
are your organization. You must study 
merchandising plans. You must outline 
your future to take care of the demand 
on the part of companies and on the 
part of the insuring public.” 








Talk by Floyd Allen 


(Continued from Page 14) 

and expresses a certain co-operation of 
interest, all of which is conducive to a 
courteous reception. And still, with all 
our talk about intensive selling, there 
are very few firms indeed who follow 
up their sales to anything like the de- 
gree which I have indicated. 

The field of new prospects which might 
be uncovered by such measures is al- 
most unlimited. That criticism, if you 
call it such, applies to your business. It 
is my personal impression that when you 
sell a man a reasonable sized policy, you 
consider the transaction as closed. The 
statement is based on the fact that I 
have four insurance policies with one 
company. They have been standing 
something like ten or fifteen years. I 
am wondering what my reaction would 
be if a clean-cut looking insurance agent 
from that company would call on me 
some morning with an approach some- 
thing like this: “Mr. Allen, I have not 
come to sell you any additional insur- 
ance, but I just wanted to tell you one 
or two things about our company which 
I thought you as an insurer and stock- 
holder might like to know. From the 
record of your premium payments, I 
judge that your policies are satisfactory. 
We have recently extended our cover- 
age in several ways and I want you to 
know that you are automatically covered 
in these respects. If there is any in- 
formation that we can give you, any 
service that we can render, or if there 
are any friends of yours upon whom 
you would like to have us call, we shall 
be most delighted.” 

Cutting Sales Resistance 

So far as I know, that would be a 
rather unique way of selling insurance. 
If it did not result in immediate actual 
sales, you would at least be selling your- 
selves, selling your company and selling 
good-will, which is the most. powerful 
ally in business. Some of you might con- 
sider that method unsound. 
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meeting price competition largely by cut- 
ting the commissions of the producer. Is 
the retailer, comparable to the insurance 
producer, going to push the sale of a 
commodity if the manufacturer is con- 
tinually cutting his profit? Is he going 
to help a manufacturer who sells direct 
or over his head and thus adds to the 
dealer’s cost of operation and reduces 
his net profit? . 
Public Relations of Insurance 


We believe that companies might well 
devote more time to the production of 
business and a well planned comprehen- 
sive scheme of institutional advertising. 
A limited, gradually extending campaign 
is under way by the fire companies. The 
agent who devotes time and effort to out- 
side activities that improve the public re- 
lations of insurancé, deserves this assis- 
tance. The retailer takes on few articles 
whose manufacturers do not help to build 
sales by advertising. Companies could 
devise no better way to capitalize on the 
good citizenship of the agent. The cost 
of an institutional educational advertising 
campaign is infinitesimally low as com- 
pared with the volume of business done. 
It will, however, do much to solve the 
problem of public relations, which has 
engaged the attention of the National 
Association since 1925, when a Commit- 
tee on Public Relations and Education 
was formed. The campaign has flowered 
beautifully and has been devoted to prac- 
tically every phase of the activity indi- 
cated by the name of the committee. De- 
signed to sell stock insurance to the pub- 
lic and business men, it is the most exten- 
sive that is being pursued by any insur- 
ance organization. 

Legislative Work of Agent 


In no regard is it more necessary for 
insurance to have proper public relations 
than with respect to legislation—to foster 
necessary good laws and oppose evil ones, 
all for the good of the insurance buying 
public. The entire business is dependent 
upon the local agent for its legislative 
work. The companies might accomplish 
something without the help of the agent, 
but it would be little in comparison. No 
business man in America is so influential 
along legislative lines as the local agent. 
He is in contact every dav with all citi- 
zens of his community. By his fire and 
accident prevention work and other civic 
activities he wins their confidence. 
Through membership in the chamber of 
commerce and other organizations he in- 
creases that good will. Generally he en- 
iovs the friendship of newsnaper editors. 
When he and his fellow citizens, at his 
request, unite in opnosing or advancing a 
bit of insurance legislation, there is hard- 
ly any force that can stop them. 

This result is accomplished under the 
leadership of the state associations, as- 
sisted by the local boards. The latter or- 
ganizations have been increasinglv active 
in the nast year and functioned as a 
group with as great a degree of efficiencv 
as we have ever enjoved. Cooneration on 
their part with the National Association 
has been splendid. An examnle of har- 
mony has thus been set which is in 
marked contrast to other grouns in which 
individual members seem unwilling to 
make the sacrifices that must be made for 

* common benefit if oreanizations and their 
industries are to attain the proper results 
for the public good. 

Ov~ Organizations Ffficiert 

The efficiency of agencv organizations 
has been nromoted materially by coexten- 
sive membershin of all eligible members 
of a local hoard in the state association. 
We are glad to note the increasine num- 
her of local boards and of state associa- 
tions that have followed this nrincinle. 
recommended bw the National Executive 
Committee. The non-memher who is 
thins broreht into all avenev organizations 
realizes better: what these organizations 
have done and are continuing to do for 
him and ell other agents. 

Such efficiency means that or ambi- 
tious Five Year Developmert Program 
should not suffer from inward disadvant- 





ages during the next three years. Two 
have passed, with only one objective not 
attained, that calling for the reestablish- 
ment of company-agency loyalty. We do 
not despair of attaining that eventually, 
which is the reason why we have touched 
frankly and at some length in this report 
on some difficulties in the way. 


A Leader in Business 


It is a trade association function to lead 
its members and, to the extent of its 
ability or power, its industry or business. 
That function nowadays is assuming 
greater and greater importance, due to 
increasing competition and the need of 
cutting all costs to the lowest possible 
point. The public is investigating these 
questions, and insurance must not be 
caught napping. If the business suffers, 
we agents suffer likewise. In this con- 
nection it is well to recall the compara- 
tive analysis of agency expenses prepared 
as a guide for the members by our Better 
Business Methods Committee. 

Evidently this is the trade association 
age. People know little of an individual 
business, but they have confidence in or- 
ganizations. Our Association is the only 
insurance trade organization that is in 
intimate and constant touch with the pub- 
lic. Therefore the logical thing for in- 
surance to do is to utilize it. When some 
preliminary steps, already indicated here- 
in, are taken, we may look, as we hope, 
for a full recognition, first, of the part 
of the qualified agent in insurance and, 
second, of his organization as the primary 
approach to those matters that chiefly 
worry and concern us all. Only thus will 
companies and agents scale those heights 
of achievement now visioned in a public 
relations campaign and in greater security 
to property, commerce and industry by 
an adequate distribution of insurance pro- 
tection. In short, our entire business 
must sell itself a policy of protection and 
progress for the future. 


Frank D. Layton 


(Continued from page 17) 
will, mutual respect and confidence. 

We do not wish ourselves or the pub- 
lic ultimately to suffer from another 
mistake such as was made in the case of 
the railroads, where continuous criticism 
and over-regulation, combined with Gov- 
ernmental administration, resulted in 
serious disorganization before the public 
realized that there must be less interfer- 
ence and a better spirit of co-operation 
if these great carriers were to provide 
satisfactory service. 

It has been said by men who know 
much about the cases of various great 
industries in our country that we have 
the finest story for the court of public 
opinion that has yet been written. 

While it is true that the public has co- 
operated by erecting better buildings and 
in safeguarding hazards, for all of which 
it is entitled to a full measure of credit, 
the fact remains that the specific ap- 
peals by agents and companies for such 
improvement were the impelling force 
behind this change for the better. A 
reduction of more than twenty points in 
twenty years, therefore, in the average 
rate charged for fire insurance upon a 
country-wide basis, with all of the han- 
dicaps previously mentioned, is a won- 
derful achievement, particularly in the 
light of the great public service work 
which ‘we have yearly been doing on an 
increasing scale in the face of a steadily 
decreasing income for the amount of 
work done. 

If these points and other similar ones 
are intelligently advanced by the alert 
and aggressive representatives of the 
American Agency system, the American 
Agency system will not fail, nor will the 
future of stock fire insurance be dark- 
ened. If. being awakened to the need of 





the development of good relations with 
the public. we neglect to foster it. it 
will indeed be our fault if the public 
does not become enthusiastic about our 
business. 
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Reid Warm in Praise 
of “Go-Getter”. Agent 


“ORDER-TAKER” MUST WAKE UP 

Globe Indemnity. Head Warns Against 

Further Extension of Branch Office 
System; Raps Mutual Competition 


The talk by A. Duncan Reid, president, 
Globe Indemnity, at the Wednesday af- 
ternoon session centered around a frank 
discussion of the shortcomings of the 
“order-taker” type of agent as compared 
with the progressiveness of the “go-get- 
ter” producer. He emphasized that, the 
so-called “order-taker” can never really 
hope to produce for his company the 
volume of business which the company 
is justified in expecting to receive; this 
type of individual must be brought to 
the realization that he must revamp his 
outlook on the casualty-surety business 
to such an extent that he must become 
an “honest-to-goodness” specialist. 

Mr. Reid saw the salvation of the 
business resting with the “go-getter” 
salesman. He said: “If you had been 
working with the American agency sys- 
tem for some thirty years as I have, and 
if you have the deep-rooted conviction 
that I have that the agency system as 
such is logical and justifies its existence 
as a part of the economic business neces- 
sities of the present day, you would con- 
clude with me that the hope of the fu- 
ture development of the casualty-surety 
business, so far as the agency system 
is concerned, lies wholly with the so- 
called ‘go-getter’ type of agent.” 


Agents of 30 Years Ago 


The Globe Indemnity president first 
took his audience back some thirty years 
to the time when a very limited group of 
individuals were devoting all of their 
time as agents to the production of one 
class of casualty insurance. He said: 
“The number of companies were few 
and the volume of business was limited 
then. There was no apparent need for 
any enlargement of the number of com- 
panies, nor of the number of agents spe- 
cializing in casualty lines. But with the 
passing years the casualty-surety busi- 
ness has developed to a marked degree. 
This has resulted in an increase in the 
number of companies and a correspond- 
ent gain in premium volume. The aver- 
age insurance agent now recognizes the 
value and. necessity of casualty-surety 


ee as a nécessary adjunct to his of- 
ce,” 


Defining the “Order-Taker” 


The speaker then gave a close-up view 
of the characteristics of the three types 
of agents transacting the business today, 
namely, the “order-taker,” “go-getter,” 
and branch office representative. He 
looked upon the “order-taker” in most 
cases as a highly respectable and worth- 
while citizen, enjoying the confidence of 
the business community. Then he added: 
“If, however, we were to analyze his 
views on casualty-surety insurance, we 
would be forced to the conclusion that 
he is purely an ‘order-taker’ rather than 
a salesman. He waits’ until his clients 
tell him of their need for a given cas- 
talty or surety coverage, instead of sell- 
ing them what they really need for ade- 
uate protection under present-day con- 
ditions. We would find that this type of 
agent has a certain volume of business 
°” his hooks because he enjoys the con- 

dence of a group of clients not as a 
result of his salesmanship but because 
he ‘takes orders.’ 

we were to talk long enough with 

Fg of these ‘order-takers’ we would find 
pr he regards the-casualty-surety busi- 
ota owing him a substantial income 
ps ecause he is in the insurance busi- 
8s. We would find that among his 
anv troubles and his excuses for not 
navingaa larger volume of business is the 
omplex that his company does not give 

lM the service he thinks he should have 


and that his competitors only too fre- 
quently secure the business by rate-cut- 
ting methods. 

“The ‘order-taker’ agent fails in his 
salesmanship due to his lack of study of 
the essential facts necessary for him to 
understand his clients’ needs for insur- 
ance and how to best serve his clients. 
This type of agent, if he is entirely 
frank, would tell us that he hasn’t time 
for such a study as to the various cov- 
erages, nor to keep in touch with the 
many changes in rates and forms. He 
would, perhaps, talk of service without 
fully comprehending what it means.” 


Praise for the “Go-Getter” 


On the other hand the “go-getter” 
type of agent, in Mr. Reid’s opinion, is 
the comparatively young man with vision 
who has seen the possibilities to be real- 
ized by making a thorough and complete 
study of the casualty-surety business in 
all its ramifications. He is not depend- 
ent merely upon friendship or other re- 
lationships for the development of his 
business. He sees his community chock- 
full of prospective clients; he under- 
stands the cost and coverage of the va- 
rious lines; he believes that cheap in- 
surance is dangerous and that there is a 
true cost of all forms of casualty-surety 
insurance. 

“This type of man is not only a real 
insurance salesman,” he emphasized, 
“but he is proud of the fact that he is 
one. He values the services rendered by 
his company more than he does in- 
creased commissions, for he appreciates 
that because of the service rendered by 
his company he is enabled to retain his 
clients and increase the new business to 
a greater degree than by accepting the 
agency of a company that would give 
him greater commissions but indifferent 
service. He finds that his remuneration 
is definitely attractive and justifies him 
in the position that he has taken in the 
insurance business of becoming a spe- 
cialist. 


“This description would not be com- 
plete without mentioning the men in the 
casualty-surety business who in the ordi- 
nary sense are not insurance agents for 
the reason that in most instances they 
are salaried men, in other words, branch 
office representatives. They are usually 
young men who are familiar only with 
the casualty-surety business. They di- 
rect all their efforts to the development 
and enlargement of this class of business 
through branch offices. They are ever 
ready to render assistance to all produc- 
ers—general agents of other companies. 
brokers, would-be brokers, in fact all 
classes of producers. They are seeking 
business from every possible source. We 
would quickly recognize that they know 
the casualty-surety business and the 
merits of their companies, and, generally 
speaking, they are aggressive, highly in- 
telligent, casualty insurance salesmen. 

“Tt is obvious that this third class, the 
branch office staff, does not come strict- 
ly within the agency system. We are 
trying to foresee the probabilities of the 
casualty-surety business in its develop- 
ment through the American agency sys- 
tem. Therefore, we must necessarily 
confine ourselves to the two classes of 
agents—the ‘order-taker’ and the ‘go- 
getter.’” 


- Mutual Competition 


In presenting his suggestion that the 
number of “go-getters” should be en- 
larged. Mr. Reid reminded his audience 
that if over a period of years the agents 
generally. and more particularly those 
agents who are receiving general agents’ 
commissions, are unable to produce the 
increase in volume reauired in the natu- 
ral evolution of the business. then the 
companies would be driven to an en- 
largement of the branch office system, 
thereby making it the dominating me- 
dium for casualty-surety production. 

He then turned to the serious problem 
of mutual competition and said in part: 

“We believe that the service rendered 
bv the agent to his clients is of greater 
value than any dividend that the mutual 
company may be able safely to refund to 


Fire Prevention Work 
. Making Good Headway 


WIDE INTEREST IN MOVEMENT 


Agents’ Committee Working in Close 
Co-operation With Local Chambers 
of Commerce in Every State 


Detroit, Mich., Sept. 11—Boosts for 
Fire Prevention Week and interesting 
figures on the participation of local 
chambers of commerce in the inter- 
chamber fire waste contest were the es- 
sentials in the report of the fire preven- 
tion committee, submitted today by 
Chairman Joseph W. Stickney of Indi- 
anapolis. Following are extracts from 
the report: 

“This committee has in its possession 
much information and many statistics 
concerning the fire losses of the coun- 
try,” reported Mr. Stickney, “but in the 
interest of brevity, this report is devoted 
to suggestions of methods for obtain- 
ing the desired results rather than to 
elaboration of the losses themselves. 

“Fire Prevention Week is, in itself, 
an excellent movement, but one week 
can produce very little effect in reducing 
fire losses. To be effective Fire Pre- 
vention work must continue all the year 
round. With the realization of this fact 
our Association, several years ago, adopt- 
ed a slogan, ‘MAKE EVERY DAY 
FIRE PREVENTION AND CONSER- 








its assured. Your problem, our stock 
company problem, is to have sufficient 
intelligence and sales ability to sell that 
thought to the insuring public. You and 
I understand that when the client pur- 
chases mutual insurance he is doing so 
on account of the dividend, not because 
of any more valuable service that he will 
obtain from the mutual company as con- 
trasted with the stock company service; 
and in such cases, the business is lost to 
stock insurance through the inability of 
the agent to sell himself and his service 
to his clients. If stock insurance is to 
hold its own and increase its volume, 
it is essential that the agent will have 
to justify by his individual service to his 
clients that item known as acquisition 


’ 


cost.” Hs 
Trend Toward Multiple Representation 


Before concluding his talk Mr. Reid 
urged that some thought be given to the 
growing feeling on the part of a sub- 
stantial number of agents that they are 
brokers for the placing of business 
rather than agents and representatives 
of their companies for the care and pro- 
tection of their companies’ interests. On 
this point he said in part: 

“Today we find that an agent repre- 
senting two or more companies has lost 
his pride in sole representation. He has 
been subjected to the temptation of tak- 
ing on additional companies, perhaps on 
an increased commission basis. He has 
become a distributor of the business pro- 
duced through his office. Is it to be 
wondered, with the tendency towards 
this multiple representation increasing, 
that some companies at least have quiet- 
ly but nevertheless efficiently established 
an increasing number of branch offices, 
thereby enabling themselves to obtain 
business from a greater number of pro- 
ducers in a given area than would other- 
wise be possible ? 

“This picture necessarily leads us to 
the consideration of whether or not the 
branch office system as such will be en- 
larged in the immediate years to come 
to such a degree as to eliminate the gen- 
eral agent as we know him today. I, for 
one, have sufficient faith in the intelli- 
gence of that type of casualty-surety 
salesman known as the ‘go-getter’ to be- 
lieve that as long as he will render ef- 
ficient service to his clients and his‘com- 
pany, he will be able to maintain his de- 
velopment in competition with the 
branch office system, to a satisfactory 
degree.” 


VATION DAY,’ as an aim of the Asso- 
ciation. But our Association has an- 
other aim which is one of its outstand- 
ing principles. I refer to the principle 
of Conference, Conciliation and Co-op- 
eration. Fire Prevention and Conserva- 
tion work can only be effective with the 
application of both of these aims. 


Civic Body Co-operation 


“Insofar as this Association is con- 
cerned we cannot accomplish the desired 
result by ourselves. It will take the 
concerted action of all the various civic 
bodies to bring to the owners of prop- 
erty the realization of the true condi- 
tion. In fact, there is a tendency on the 
part of the property owner to feel that 
the insurance agent is promoting Fire 
Prevention from a purely selfish motive. 
This is another reason why our efforts 
should be co-ordinated with the efforts 
of chambers of commerce and other civic 
bodies. 


“One of the most effective instruments 
in reducing fire loss has been the Inter- 
Chamber Fire Waste Contest of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 
The first contest was held in 1923, in 
which there were seventy (70) chambers 
of commerce participating. In this year’s 
contest six hundred sixty one (661) 
chambers of commerce are participating, 
which indicates progress, but it should 
be remembered that there are twelve 
hundred and forty-three (1,243) cham- 
bers of commerce eligible to the contest, 
or in other words, only a little over half 
of them are actually entered. 


“The chairman of the Fire Prevention 
Committee has in his possession at all 
times a complete record of the chambers 
of commerce participating, and another 
record showing the chambers of com- 
merce eligible but not participating. This 
record is available to all members on 
request, and as it stands at present, 
show the following distribution by 
states: 

Entered in 

Fire Waste 

State Contest 

Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Dist. 


Eligible 
12 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire .... 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Vermont .. 

Virginia 

Washington . 

est Virginia . 

* Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Alaska 

Hawaii 


“That the results of this contest are 
well worth while is shown by the fact 
that while the general fire loss of the 
country has reduced the fire loss of the 
cities participating in the fire contest has 
been reduced 17.2% since 1923. Detroit 
won last year’s contest over all cities 
of all classes and I take this opportu- 
nity to congratulate our hosts on this 
wonderful achievement. Other cities also 
attained outstanding results, one city re- 
ducing its fire loss to the remarkably 
low level of 42 cents per capita,” 
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LYtERALLY mil- 
lions of shrieking 
horns speeding up 

traffic. Blaring head- 

lines all over the coun- 

try tell the toll of auto- 
mobile accidents on 
streets and highways 
dense with traffic. 


Now Is The Time To Sell 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


FIRE, THEFT, COLLISION, 
PROPERTY DAMAGE 





‘Step on it* 
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Ask Some Queen Agent What He 
Thinks About Queen Automobile 
Service 




















































































Western Dept. — 
ELWIN W. LAW, Mer., CHICAGO 
Southern Dept. 

S. Y. TUPPER, Mgr., ATLANTA 


Pacific Coast Dept. 
H. R. BURKE, Mgr., SAN FRANCISCO 
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Net Earnings Risks 
Big Field for Agents 


WILL OFFSET PREMIUM CUTS 





Vice-President Falls of Americar of 
Newark Says U. & O. Prospects Are 
Particularly Bright 





Laurence E. Falls, well known vice- 
president of the American of Newark, 
who has probably done more than any 
other individual in fire insurance to pop- 
ularize use and occupancy coverage, open- 
ed a discussion on this subject—only he 
called it net earnings insurance—at the 
Wednesday morning session of the con- 
vention at the Book Cadillac Hotel. Mr. 
Falls stated that net earnings coverage, 
which more exactly describes this in- 
surance than any of the more high-sound- 
ing terms, is @ fast growing form of 
protection and one which is needed vitally 
by every manufacturing or producing 


> company. 


With fire insurance premiums falling 
off in volume due to rate reductions, local 
agents must look for additional avenues 
of profit Mr. Falls said and he advocated 
the U. & O. field as one of the most de- 
sirable to cultivate. He said in part: 


With reduced premiums the volume 
of commissions to agents is reduced and 
from every state in the Union we hear 
the statement that the rates of commis- 
sion are too low. The criticism which I 





LAURENCE E. FALLS 


am now going to direct at some of you 
was directed by us at ourselves in our 
home office and we are well on the way 
to the remedy, 


Some years ago an agent is reported 
to have sent word to the late Henry 
Hoag that the agents were not getting 
a much of the cake as they used to. 
Mr. Hoag replied that maybe their 


“i were not as sharp as they used 
0 De, 


2 


New Source of Income 


_ While we bemoan the recent reduction 
N premium income upon which the in- 
surance business is primarily dependent 
We are overlooking a source of income 
that has only been sampled—and, worst 
o all, we leave our trusting clients, the 
‘sured, unprotected in what often de- 
Velops to be their most vulnerable spots. 
e have reliable statistics to show 
that in 1926, 43% of the business firms 
p Which suffered loss by fire failed to re- 
‘gage in business. Why? Undoubt- 
“lly in most cases a lack of funds with 
Nee to meet expenses during the re- 
uilding period. Use and occupancy in- 
‘trance would have supplied these funds 
ee of the unfortunate businesses as 
wer earning expenses, and for a net 


trom this point I shall drop the term 

te OQ. for the reason that it requires 
°much explanation when dealing with 
€ average assured, unacquainted with 
*nomenclature of insurance. 

Be earnings insurance is a more de- 
oe title, and mere contemplation 

die IS term “Net Earnings Insurance” 
‘ts our thoughts into proper chan- 





nels for a correct exposition of the 
coverage. 


There has been too much mystery 
thrown about this form of insurance. No 
one can explain this or any other insur- 
ance policy unless he has read _ it 
thoughtfully and given some study of its 
application to the kinds of businesses 
which it is designed to protect; much 
less can he hope to sell such policies to 
the public without an understanding of 
the terms of the contract. Net earnings 
has two basic principles which are easily 
understood, and these two rules can be 
used again and again to unravel almost 
any problem which arises. 


First, the policy protects the assured 
against actual loss of net earnings dur- 
ing the period required to repair the 
fire damage. 


Second, the assured must buy enough 
insurance to protect him against a total 
loss for a year in order to collect all of 
any loss, partial or total. 

If the assured buys only enough in- 
surance to cover one-half his net earn- 
ings value which is at risk, the company 
is liable for only one-half the actual sus- 
tained loss. It would be manifestly un- 
fair for the assured to claim that the 
one-half of his business which is crip- 
pled by a fire damage was the half which 
was insured, and that the undamaged 
portion was the uninsured part. That 
would be like the howling, flea-bitten 
dog of which Mark Twain’s character, 
Puddinhead Wilson said he wished he 
owned half. When asked why he de- 
sired to own only half the dog, he an- 
swered that he would kill his half. 

To discover how much net earnings 
insurance a customer needs, I frequently 
ask myself this simple question, “How 
much will this man actually lose, net, in 
event fire prevents the operation of his 
business for a year?” That sounds like 
a puerile question, but I have heard 
many hours of debate and bickering 
over underwriting and loss adjustments 
which would have been obviated by a 
frank answer to that simple question. 

The phase of net earnings in which I 
believe you are most interested is the 
sale of the coverage. That is the side 
of it which most interests me, and to 
which I have devoted the most time as 
agent, special agent and company officer. 

In the interest of practical selling I 
hope I may be allowed to relate the de- 
tails of an actual sale to a prospect 
whom I had never seen before. It was 
the first time I had tried this approach 
and I learned a lesson from it. 


Interview With Manufacturer 


I told the president of a manufactur- 
ing company that I represented the 
American Insurance Co., and hearing 
that his company was doing a good 
business, presumed he was making a 
profit which his other stockholders 
would miss if the plant should be dam- 
aged or destroyed by fire; that we were 
issuing a policy to protect such profits, 
and, considering the amount of value at 
risk, it would cost him less than the fire 
property damage insurance which he un- 
doubtedly now carried. 


He countered with the statement that 
he had built up a surplus which would 
tide them over until production could be 
resumed. I then made the statement 
that every dollar of his surplus which 
would be required for such purpose was, 
at that moment, subject to destruction 
by fire just as much as if he had con- 
verted it into greenbacks, packed in a 
pine box and stored in the plant, be- 
cause the burning of the plant would 
destroy this surplus just as surely as if 
it were burned up. 

He saw the point, and started to ask 
questions. Never a word was said about 
use and occupancy insurance, business 
interruption indemnity, nor any other 
double-jointed insurance term. We 
talked about insuring his profit against 
destruction or diminution by a fire in 
his plant. 

In quite logical order the development 
of this sale followed. “How much of 
his profit would we insure?” All the 
net earnings which the plant had here- 
tofore produced and would continue to 


General Agents Pledge 
Co-operation To Locals 


H. C. STEBBINS AT DETROIT 





Says General Agents Ass’n Is Working 
to Eliminate Local Writings by 
General Agenci 








Herbert Cobb Stebbins of Denver, Col., 
and president of the Association of Fire 
Insurance General Agents, pledged the co- 
operation of his organization to the local 
agents of the country in a talk he made 
before the convention Wednesday after- 
noon. He told of the efforts of the gen- 
eral agents to organize and how their as- 
sociation, now nearly four years old, is 
fighting to remove from the field of insur- 
ance competition the local agent who is 
named a general agent in order that he 
may receive more commission on his lo- 
cal business, and the general agent who 
is running a local agency on the side and 
receiving general agency commissions. 
This method of paying excess commissions 
on local business Mr. Stebbins deplored. 
His address follows in part: 


The officers and members of our asso- 








produce except for the 
caused by fire. 

Would we meet all or any part of his 
payroll while the plant was being re- 
built? We would pay so much of it as 
he would have paid out of his accumu- 
lated surplus had there been no insur- 
ance policy to fall back upon. 

“How much of this insurance on 
profits would we think he ought to 
carry ?” 

Right then the sale was assured and 
only details remained. His accountant 
supplied the records, and, item by item, 
we made up a list of all items of outgo 
which could be avoided if the plant 
should be shut down. 

This method is superior in my judg- 
ment to making a list of unavoidable 
expense items. *In the first method, if 
an oversight occurs it results in a slight 
amount of over-insurance, and the as- 
sured does not later find himself a co- 
insurer in event of a partial suspension. 


interruption 


Customer Is Ready to Listen 


I found the customer is ready to listen 
when his profit is in the balance. The 
continuing expense, which we also cover, 
is only a drain upon some previous 
year’s profit if such unavoidable expense 
has to be met out of surplus or accumu- 
lated profits. 

It happened that this sale was made 
to a producer—a manufacturer—but 
merchants are just as good prospects. 
In fact, I think better, for I know I have 
sold more of these contracts to non- 
manufacturing assured. 

If we made an earnest effort to insure 
the net earnings of the prosperous busi- 
nesses in this very prosperous country 
there would be no more talk about re- 
duced fire premium income. 

The trade journals, for the last two 
months, have carried articles announc- 
ing rate reductions in eleven of the 
Mid-Western states. Every rate reduc- 
tion makes net earnings easier to sell, 
and every such reduction makes it more 
imperative that we insure the immense 
values being created by industry and 
trade, if we are to keep the wolf from 
the door. 

One company has established a highly 
trained adjuster at its head office to 
handle every principal use and occu- 
pancy loss which arises, no matter in 
what part of the country, and every one 
of its special agents is required to dem- 
onstrate his knowledge of the practical 
application of use and occupancy insur- 
ance by selling the coverage to at least 
one prospect of his own selection, ac- 
companied by the local agent. 

Another alert company has a special 
department now being organized to 
handle only this one line. 

Agents must either learn to sell net 
earnings insurance or go the way of the 
Ichthyosaurus and the three-toed horse 
which could not, or would not, adapt 

themselves to the changing surround- 
ings. 


ciation are sincerely seeking to better 
conditions throughout the country affect- 
ing the business of insurance, and will 
be found strenuously opposing any ac- 
tivity detrimental to the welfare of 
either local agent or general agent. We 
believe that we possess the confidence 
of both companies and local agents. 
Companies and agents are today turning 
to the general agent for a distinctive and 
valuable service entirely outside of the 
realm of direct production, which service 
in no way competes with the local agent 
or usurps the position of the company 
‘executive. 


Many of our members have been out- 
spoken in their denunciation of all gen- 
eral agencies and branch offices which 
are writing a local business in compe- 
tition with local agents, and hope to 
see the time when no general agent will 
attempt to write business in competition 
with legitimate local agents anywhere. 
We believe that these bona fide gen- 
eral agents are doing much to strengthen 
the American agency system of opera- 
tion by discouraging the writing of local 
business by general agents. Practically 
every underwriting jurisdiction of this 
country has now adopted rules which 
prohibit the writing of local business by 
general agents. 


Shoulder to Shoulder with Local Agents 


The success of any bona fide general 
agent is absolutely dependent upon the 
prosperity, good-will, and co-operation 
of his local agents. It naturally follows, 
therefore, that general agents will be 
found standing “shoulder to shoulder” 
with local agents in opposing the writ- 
ing of local business by branch offices, 
which, if permitted to flourish unchecked, 
will undermine the business of both 
local and general agents. 


The bona fide general agent, operat- 
ing in every way as a highly developed 
service office, is in no sense a competi- 
tor of the local agent, but is, on the 
contrary, devoting his energy and influ- 
ence to the development of local busi- 
ness through his local agents, recogniz- 
ing the business so developed as belong- 
ing to the local agent. 

The permanency of the general agent 
in the insurance business is dependent 
entirely upon the efficiency of the serv- 
ice which he renders to his representa- 
tives and companies, and only through 
service of the highest quality has he jus- 
tified his existence. 

In these days all of us are beset with 
many grave problems in connection with 
our business. It seems to me that local 
agents and general agents can now ac- 
complish more for their mutual good 
through unification of efforts than at any 
previous time. 

The general agent is necessarily more 
closely in touch with the local agents in 
his particular territory than is any home 
office executive. We have general agen- 
cies today, the management of which is 
seasoned by years of experience in the 
same territory. Naturally, such general 
agencies possess an intimate knowledge 
of conditions peculiar to the local 
agents in their fields, which enables them 
to give to those local agents a compre- 
hensive and intelligent consideration of 
their problems. 


Both the local agent and the general 
agent, operate and own their own busi- 
nesses. Both are absolutely dependent 
upon production for their income. Our 
businesses are permanent, many of us 
operating agencies which have existed 
for several generations. Both local and 
general agents have a community inter- 
est not shared by any company execu- 
tive located in some distant section of 
the country. 


With both local and general agents so 
closely united in the bonds developed by 
their mutual interests it seems to me 
that the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, and the Association of Fire 
Insurance General Agents can ever har- 
moniously co-operate in seeking a better- 
ment of unsatisfactory conditions, dis- 
couraging improper practices, and op- 
posing unfair competition. 
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Bonds and Mortgages 
U. S. Liberty Bonds 505,000.00 


» Globe & Rutgers { 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 2 
111 William St., New York City Se 


CC > se) 


JANUARY Ist, 1929 


ASSETS 
$ 151,234.90 








Government, City, Railroad and 

other Bonds and Stocks................ 86,471,541.50 
Cash in Banks and Office. 3,471,419.30 
Premiums in Course of Collection... 7,356,287.74 














LIABILITIES 
Capital 8 7,000,000.00 
Surplus 37,252,917.34 
Reinsurance Reserve 24,332,695.62 
Losses in Course of Adjustment...... 10,300,032.00 
Commission and other Items............ 7,800,000.00 














Interest Accrued 225,533.04 sale 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Reserve for Taxes and Depreciation 11,505,000.00 
Losses 9,628.96 
98,190,644.96 $98,190,644.96 
SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS. - - - - -- $44,252,917.34 


Losses settled and paid since organization over $242,000,000 Losses settled and paid 1928 . . $17,030,337.70 


ISSUES POLICIES AGAINST 


Fire, Marine, Tornado, Earthquake, Flood, Hail, Explosion, Riot and Civil Commotion, 
Sprinkler Leakage, Inland Marine Transportation, Parcel Post, Automobile, 


Aviation Insurance 


Agents in Canada, Manila, Shanghai, London and Principal European Cities 








E. C. Jameson, President 


Lyman Candee, Vice-President 

W. H. Paulison, Vice-President 

J. H. Mulvehill, Vice-Pres. and Secy. 
J. D. Lester, Vice-President 


A. H. Witthohn, Secretary 

A. G. Cassin, Secretary 

J. L. Hahn, Assistant Secretary 
Scott Coleman, Assistant Secretary 





Progress since Consolidation in 1899 
































Assets 
Dec. 31, 1899. $529,282.59 
Dec. 31, 1910. 5,255,362.12 
Dec. 31, 1920 42,765,874.55 
Dec. 31, 1925 67,922,096.58 
Dec. 31, 1927 80,193,738.67 
Dec. 31, 1928 98,190,644.96 





Reserves Surplus 
$66,832.54 $3,038.94 
1,936,224.86 2,365,363.37 
16,593,764.16 11,361,311.89 
20,265,572.73 24,161,943.85 
21,794,727.64 29,514,599.03 
24,332,695.62 37,252,917.34 
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Dunham Sees Cut In 
Agents’ Commissions 


PUBLIC IS COMPLAINING NOW 











Connecticut Insurance Commissioner 
Says Real Agents Will Make 
More This Way in Long Run 





A plea for reduction in the cost of 
writing insurance through the lowering 
of agents’ commissions was voiced by 
Colonel Howard P. Dunham, insurance 
commissioner of Connecticut and presi- 
dent of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners, in an address 
Wednesday afternoon on the potentiali- 
ties of the association. Colonel Dunham 
made it clear that he was a firm believer 
in the American Agency System, which 
he forecast would undergo a severe test 
in the next decade. He called attention 
to certain trends resulting from unwise 
competition which are likely to under- 
mine the system and prove injurious to 
the insurance business. 

Discussing the problem of insurance 
costs, he said: 

“The total cost to the public of their 
insurances is made up of two elements— 
the actuarial costs of the various risks 
underwritten and the costs of doing the 
business. You should be told that there 
is a wide-spread and growing opinion 
that the second of these elements is now 
excessively large. The problem of facing 
this state of things is primarily a problem 
for the managers of insurance companies. 
But you must recognize, however little 
you may like the idea, that one impor- 
tant element of the cost of insurance to 
the public is the agent’s commission, and 
that there may be drastic developments 
in connection with this element of cost, 
unless you put your own house in better 
order. 


Reactions of Large Insurers 


“Large insurers, especially, are asking 
why they should pay so heavily for the 
intermediation of a solicitor of business 
between themselves and the insurers. 
Some assert that a solicitor of insurance 
business performs no service of any sub- 
stantial value either to themselves or to 
the insurance companies. They know the 
importance of being insured and would 
im general take out as much insurance 
if they had to deal directly with officers 
of the insurance companies. If they need 
any assistance at all, they say that they 
find a broker more useful than a solicitor 
of insurance, since all they require is 
some technical aid in placing their vari- 
ous risks most economically and safely. 

“In other words, you agents need to 
reconsider your relation to the insurance 
business of this country. Those of you 
who are competent are able to perform 
the services which the New York brokers 
now so largely perform, and you should 
Tecognize that in such services will lie 
your chief future title to compensation, 
and no longer in service analogous to 
those of a peripatetic book agent, who 
sells books by personal solicitation which 
would not otherwise be sold. 


“In the past your job, to a considerable 
extent, may also be likened to the. job 
ofa mercantile drummer who gets busi- 
ness for his own concern away from 
competitors. In mercantile affairs the 
‘xpensive services of drummers is being 
Mereasingly dispensed with, as middle- 
men are superseded by chain store or- 
Sanizations, Just so, insurance compa- 
mes are going to be forced by social 
Pressure to do away with those condi- 
lions of unwholesome competition which 


made drummers of business worth pay- 
Ing for. 


: Commissions Must Be Reduced 

ee, respectfully urge you in good sea- 
stud to set your best minds at work 
pee da the conditions I have briefly 
“=a Face the realities bravely and 
Pr igently. You are going to find that 
‘ y commissions must be reduced. You 
ay find that those of your membership 


he, are the most competent will never- 
= pocaag be better off. If the require- 
ro on Insurance agents are no longer 


be met by qualifications analogous to 





those of the book-agent or the drummer, 
the influx into the business of new in- 
competent agents will be checked, and 
the competent remainder may find in a 
larger and better-organized business, a 
more satisfactory livelihood than in the 
past. 


“This association is not called upon to 
show a spirit of altruistic philanthropy. 
You may, without compunction of con- 
science, be thoroughly selfish, if your 
selfishness is an enlightened selfishness. 
If you blindly resist all reduction of 
agents’ commissions, you place this as- 


sociation on the level of the least en- 


lightened trade unions, for even the la- 
bor unions, are commencing to recognize 
that their true interests are to be fur- 
thered by the prosperity of their own 
trades, and that the furtherance of this 
prosperity must be a fundamental guid- 
ing principle in their deliberations. You 
will best serve yourselves, at the same 
time that you are serving the public in 
your day and generation, by co-operating 
intelligently with all those concerned in 
the conduct of the insurance business in 
endeavors to make its services to the 
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public more reasonable in price, as well 
as more beneficial, in character and 
therefore more widely accepted and more 
readily paid for.” 

Colonel Dunham deplored “the wast- 
ages involved in unenlightened cut-throat 
methods of competition.” Holding that 
the present prosperity of industry and 
trade in this country is due in no small 
measure to the discovery by leaders of 
business that there is profitable business 
enough for all, if only they all unite in 
trade associations to increase the aggre- 
gate volume of trade, instead of trying 
to get business of their competitors, he 
commended this latter policy to the in- 
surance agents. He also urged the in- 
surance men to check the growing prac- 
tice of giving long credits to the in- 
sured for payment of premiums. 


Raps Extension of Credits 


“Tt is clearly disadvantageous to the 
insurer, and anything which is funda- 
mentally bad for the insurance business 
as a whole.is bad for you,” Colonel Dun- 
ham told his audience. “Specifically, 
also, any departure from cash methods 
must increase bookkeeping expenses and 
the risks of your agency business, with 
no substantial benefits to the body of 
the insurance agents as a whole.” 

Colonel Dunham also discussed a ten- 
dency to try to get business away from 
other agents by adopting new methods 
of short-term insurance and side-step- 
ping the established short-rate table 
now in effect. 

“T see no economic justification,” he 
said, “for a tendency which, unless 
checked, will result in your selling in- 
surance like groceries on a month-to- 
month or even a week-to-week basis. 
Moreover, once the protection of the 
shortrate table is lost, the value of your 
goodwill may be jeopardized.” 

“Many of you,” he continued, “are fa- 
miliar with the efforts being made to 





Urges Co-operation 
With Commissioners 


AGENTS NEGLECTING CHANCES 





Commissioner Livingston of Michigan, 
Formerly an Agent, Knows Prob- 
lem From Both Angles 





Closer co-operation between local 
agents and insurance commissioners was 
urged by Commissioner C. D. Livingston 
of Michigan in a talk he gave before the 
convention on Wednesday. Speaking 
from the viewpoint of one who was a 
local agent, special agent, state agent 
and general agent of fire companies be- 
fore he became head of the Michigan 


Insurance Department, Commissioner 
Livingston said he believed the local 
agents were extremely backward in at- 
tempting to make close acquaintanceship 
with the insurance departments of the 
various states and he believed the time 
ripe for creating real co-operation be- 
tween the two groups. 


“T believe there should be a friendly 
close relationship existing between men 
who are engaged in the same kind of 
business,” said Mr. Livingston, “and 
your meeting here today is a splendid 
example of the close co-operation of the 
leading agents of the United States with 
each other. Why should not your state 
associations be on the closest terms of 
friendship with the commissioners of 
your state? Each will learn from the 
other, and the commissioner of a state 
can soon get a clear idea of the condi- 
tions existing in his own state; at the 
same time, the agents of the state will 
know something of the problem of the 
insurance commissioner, and I can assure 
you he has plenty of them. The agents 
of a state can be most helpful in co- 
operating with the insurance commis- 
sioner, aiding him to solve manv of the 
problems that he has and backing him 
when he is proposing measures which 
are going to be of benefit to the public. 


Cites Co-operation in Own State 

“T entered my duties as commissioner 
of Michigan under most favorable cir- 
cumstances. I had a state wide acquaint- 
ance with all the leading agents of the 
state writing fire and casualty business, 
and also a fairly large acquaintance with 
the life insurance agents. This associa- 
tion has been most valuable to me, and 
the support that I have received from 
the agents of this state has been a most 
helpful factor in my administration. To 
give a concrete example of the work 
that the agents of Michigan did, I would 
call your attention to the revision of the 
Insurance Code of this state by the 1929 
legislature. 

“The Michigan code was antiquated as 
are the insurance codes of a great many 
states, and having two years to study 
this, my associates and myself drafted 
a revision of the code, which was most 
drastic in a great many of its require- 


ments in regard to all classes of com- 
panies doing business in this state, in- 
cluding stock, mutual, reciprocal, farm 
mutuals, and all benefit associations, and 
particularly affecting the agent is the 
provision that all agents of every class 
or kind of insurance company must be 
licensed by the department except agents 
representing farm mutuals or fraternal 
associations. 


“It also provides that the Commission- 
er of Insurance may examine any ap- 
plicant for a license if he so desires, and 
may make an audit of the agents’ books. 
It makes unlawful any agreement by any 
person, firm or corporation, with the as- 
sured, to place insurance for any period 
longer than the term of policy. This will 
prevent mortgage and investment com- 
panies from tying up insurance for the 
term of mortgage or bond issued. Many 
other provisions were added that were 
deemed necessary for the protection of 
the public. 

“When the bill was drafted, the Michi- 
gan Association of Insurance Agents met 
with me at Lansing, at which time it was 
presented to them and their criticism re- 
quested. Before the Michigan Associa- 
tion read this revision, they stated to 
me that they would back the Department 
in any proposition that was for the bene- 
fit of the public of this state without re- 
gard to the effect it had upon the agents 
themselves. 


Agents Work With Commissioner 

“With this spirit of the public interest 
in mind, they went through the revision 
and their suggestions were most helpful 
and beneficial When a public hearing 


was held by a joint meeting of the 
House and Senate committees, the 
agents were there numbering over a 


hundred, and some of them traveling 
three hundred miles to reach Lansing, 
Mich. They had their representative 
speakers who made excellént addresses 
before the committees and the large 
number of Senators and Representatives 
present. This meeting had a splendid 
effect, and the bill was afterwards passed 
unanimously by the Senate and House, 
and signed by the Governor. It was not 
passed unanimously in both Houses with- 
out an enormous amount of work by my 
associates, myself, the committees of the 
two Houses, and the agents of Michigan, 
who had a legislative representative at 
Lansing in the person of our beloved 
Clyde Smith. 

“We were fortunate in having an in- 
surance man as chairman of the Senate 
Committee in the person of Alex Cowan, 
of Port Huron, and also an insurance 
man as chairman of the House commit- 
tee, Joseph Armstrong of Detroit, who 

- was ably assisted by another member of 
the committee, James Wilson of Kalama- 
zoo, who has an insurance agency in that 
city. Mr. Smith, with his committee, 
and the agents of Michigan, supported 
the provisions of the bill loyally and 
were in conference with me constantly 
during the progress of legislative proce- 
dure. 

“Co-operation such as this is what I 

(Continued on Page 26) 








attempt insurance agents, by seemingly 
advantageous contracts, to switch their 
business from old and long-tried insur- 
ance companies to companies new to 
the business. Insofar as some of these 
new companies are simply the creatures 
of promoters or stock jobbers, who form 
them to sell out, they carry no guar- 
antee of safety for clients or perma- 
nence for agents. The tendency does not 
augur well for insurance business in gen- 
eral. It is generally an unfair and un- 
sound competition which is thus inau- 
gurated.” 
Big Field for Expansion 


Few lines of business, he said, are 
more readily capable of expansion than 
the insurance business. 

“The insurance agent may increase the 
number of his clients, without taking 
away a single client from any other 
agent, by educating new members of the 
public to the advantages of insurance,” 
he explained. “You are all trying more 
or less intelligently to do this very thing. 





When you meet in this association to 
take counsel together for your common 
good, you are omitting a good line of ap- 
proach to a common prosperity, unless 
you study the problem of educating the 
new clients as to their best method of 
protecting themselves against all sorts 
of insurable risks.” 


The work which the insurance agent 
does is somewhat akin to social service, 
Colonel Dunham told the assembled 
agents. 


“Your work has two aspects,” he said. 
“Tt is true that in one aspect your work 
consists in earning your livelihood. If 
that were the whole picture, the activi- 
ties of this association would be com- 
parable to those of the garment workers’ 
trade union. But in another aspect of 
your work, you are important factors in 
the functioning of a great instrumen- 
tality of social service. In this aspect 
the activities of this association may well 
be modeled on those of associations of 
liberal professions.” 
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Financing Premiums 
A Success For Agents 


WHAT N. Y. S. ASSN. HAS DONE 





J. W. Rose Says Agents Expect to 
Finance $150,000 of Premiums in 
First Year of Own Efforts 





Detroit, Mich., Sept. 12—J. W. Rose 
of Buffalo, N. Y., a member of the Na- 
tional Association’s executive committee 
and a former president of the New York 
State Association, this morning ex- 
plained to the corivention the subject of 
instalment payment of insurance pre- 
miums and the function of the agents’ 
finance body, “State Association Serv- 
He traced the current history of 
instalment premiums from the move of 


1ce. 
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the Travelers last October to the forma- 
tion of the agents’ financing organiza- 
tion this year, and also answered some 
of the objections made to this form of 
premium payments. Most of the points 
brought out by Mr. Rose have been 
voiced by him previously at state asso- 
ciation meetings in the East. 

The new safety responsibility law 
which went into effect in New York 
State September 1 will force thousands 
of uninsured motorists to secure pro- 
tection and through the agents’ financ- 
ing arrangements the stock company lo- 
cal agents will get a lot of business 
otherwise headed for cut-rate companies, 
Mr. Rose said. : 

“We have a new law recently enacted 
in our state known as the Safety Re- 
sponsibility Law, which became effective 
September 1 of this year,” Mr. Rose ex- 
plained. “It will, undoubtedly, have 
some tendency to force the reckless 
driver off the road, but will just as sure- 
ly bring an increased demand for auto- 
mobile insurance. Many owners, who 
have never carried insurance, will feel 
the necessity of having insurance protec- 
tion. Many will take advantage of some 
partial payment plan, either from neces- 
sity or choice. Our State Association 
Service, Inc., makes it possible for our 
members to participate fully in the com- 
ing increased volume. For the first tinie, 
in such an emergency, agents who are 
members of New York State Associa- 
tion are prepared tg handle this expect- 
ed increase in new business, which might 
otherwise go to the mutuals or to a 
branch office company prepared to give 
the service. 

Budgeting Big Premium Accounts 

“Many of you have clients for whom 
you write only a portion of their insur- 
ance. Solicit those clients for all of 
their business showing them how you 
can rewrite all of their policies as of one 
date, budget their total premiums in one 
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item which can be paid in monthly pay- 
ments thereby spreading their insurance 
expense over the entire year at a less 
cost than they could borrow the money 
from the bank. 

“Select some merchant or manufac- 
turer, who knows he is underinsured and 
whom you know is underinsured. He 
hasn’t a large amount of capital in his 
business, and a fire or other insurable 
disaster would wipe him out. Make up 
an insurance program of protection that 
he ought to have, fire insurance, use and 
occupancy, rental value, automobile, 
burglary and plate glass. Say, for ex- 
ample, that the premium on all the in- 
surance he should have amounts to 
$5,000. He can*t pay it. Show him how 
he can pay it out of income, out of the 
profits on that part of the premiums 
which you leave in his business from 
month to month. A manufacturer who 
does not make 25% gross manufacturing 
profit on the capital involved in raw ma- 


terial and labor had better quit his 
business. 
“Here is the way it works. He pays 


you $1,000 down, leaving $4,000 of his 
necessary insurance cost in the business. 
The next month he pays you $500 leav- 
ing $3,500 still in the business. Carry 
that through for the year and let him 
see how nearly the entire cost of his in- 
surance is paid from increased gross 
earnings or manufacturing profits made 
possible by the capital you have left 
with him to be invested in raw material 
and labor. Furthermore, his banking 
credit has been improved not only be- 
cause he carries adequate insurance but 
because in his financial statement his 
assets are actually increased by the 
amount of those deferred premium pay- 
ments still employed as working capital 
in his business. 


“Our State Association Service, Inc., 
has now been doing business for five 
months and its service has been used by 
a large number of our members. With- 
out any personal solicitation whatever it 
has financed premiums amounting to 
over $41,000. We felt it best to go a 
little slow and feel our way at the start. 
From present indications we should do 
a business of $150,000 during the first 
year. Earnings from service charges 
has been sufficient to pay all operating 
expense and leave a satisfactory surplus. 
As a matter of fact, the total service 
charges to September 1 are exactly 
$2.376. We don’t call it interest. We 
call it service charge. Nevertheless, it 
is based on the estimated handling cost 
and interest carrying charge of the de- 
ferred payments. And that is the 
amount it costs any agent or any group 
of agents to carry an equal amount of 
overdue premiums on their books. In 
other words by this plan, the burden of 
expense and carrying cost on overdue 
premiums is borne by the assured who 
rong not pay his premium in full when 

ue. 


Ideas Galore In Dodge 
Talk On Accident Lines 


HOW TO DEVELOP THE BUSINESS 





Prominent N. Y. State Leader Sees 
Great Undeveloped Field; Gives 
Successful Selling Methods 


With a talk teeming with selling 
ideas, Albert Dodge, president, New 
York State Association of Local Agents, 
Inc., led an interesting discussion on 
Wednesday on “The Value of An Acci- 
dent and Sickness Insurance Department 
to a General Office,” taking the view- 
point that a solicitation of this line 
brings the agent in closer touch with 
the insured than any other line inas- 
much as it is of a personal nature. 
He scored the feeling on the part of 
some producers that accident and sick- 
ness insurance could not be developed 
at the same time as fire and kindred 
lines, pointing out how one office had 
increased its business in accident and 
sickness from $4,000 to approximately 
$100,000 during a period of twelve years. 
Continuing Mr. Dodge said: 





“The accident and sickness branch of 
the business is the greatest feeder for 
a general office that there is, if handled 
in an intelligent and careful manner. It 
requires some study. Not many are 
qualified to pose as experts but a gen- 
eral knowledge of the business can be 
acquired with little .effort. A separate 
department in large offices cooperating 
with other departments in the office is 
desirable. 


“The business of insurance is advanc- 
ing so rapidly that if an agent is to be 
successful it is absolutely necessary to 
take care of all needs and we should be 
somewhat like a department store, able 
to serve all demands promptly, even if 
not operated at a large profit in any 
particular department. Only about 10% 
of the available accident and sickness 
business has been written and most of 
our clients carrying this particular line 
of insurance are under-insured.” 


The Selling End 

Coming to the selling end of accident 
and sickness lines, Mr. Dodge said in 
part: “One of the most important points 
in solicitation is the opening. Tact is 
very important. In the first five minutes 
of your talk you should be able to tell 
whether your introduction is proper or 
not. You will also be able to tell whether 
vour prospect is very busy or is in a 
bad humor, and if you realize this, 
gracefully withdraw, leaving an oppor- 
tunity to call again. Fit your talk to 
your man. 

“Try to talk to him from the stand- 
point of one in the same business. Make 
your arguments as to why he needs in- 
surance fit in with his line of business. 
If he is a butcher talk with him in 
butcher’s language and he will under- 
stand. Always keep before you the fact 
that you are talking to a man who does 
not know anything about your business. 
Make up your mind as to just what 
form of policy would be best fitted to 
the needs of the man and stick to it. I 
do not know of anything that is more 
confusing than to go from one policy 
to another. Remember you are talking 
to a novice, not to an insurance man. 

‘TInless you feel reasonably sure of 
writing a policy upon the first call do 
not use up all of your ammunition so 
that you mav have the opportunity for 
a return call.” 


Successful Production Plans 

Mr. Dodge devoted considerable at- 
tention to plans that had been used by 
successful agents for soliciting accident 
and sickness and these were eagerly re- 
ceived by the convention delegates. His 
suggestions follow: 

“A great many men make a real suc- 








cess of a cold canvas. The speaker's 
experience in this form of soliciting in 
the early days was good. He was told 
that if a man had time to read a news- 
paper he had time to spare to be given 
information regarding accident and sick. 
ness insurance. This is a good rule to 
follow. 


“Another system that has been found 
successful is the writing of letters to 
not more than ten people a day picked 
from the directory or .telephone book, 
men who are holding executive positions 
as president, vice-presidents, secretaries, 
etc., who would naturally be in a posi- 








tion to pay for this form of protection, 7 
Advise them that you will call upon T 
them on a certain day and would be 

pleased to have them give you a few = 


minutes of their time to allow the pre- 
sentation of a matter of considerable 
importance to them. 


“A good plan is to take a list of men 
operating in the same line of business, 
use a form of policy and amounts and 
advertising which you think would cover 
their particular needs, make a special 
solicitation of these people, advising 
them that this is a special proposition 


made up for men in their particular line Mi 

of business. It gives you an opportu- 

nity for approach and gains an interview 

and in many cases it produces results as 

it appeals to the individuality in the RA 

man. Every man likes to think that any- 

thing you present to him is made up 

particularly to fit his needs. Say 
€ 


“Of course, it is needless to say that 
you should know your own policies in 
every way so that no matter what ques- 
tion is asked, you have a prompt answer, . £ 
always remembering that the answer 
must be in the simplest words possible 


so that the average person can fully eo 
understand.” Slot 
His Slant on Advertising fe 

When he came to the question of ad- I 
vertising Mr. Dodge said that he had  °"® 
had the best success in not using very ‘tl 
much circular material. He found that & clas 
the prospect would invariably say that I are 

he would look over the advertising but 
as he is too busy he leaves it until the # ““ 
producer calls again and then advise him § "po 
that he had not had an opportunity. it y 
The more desirable method, in Mr. § mis 
Dodge’s opinion, was to make use of a stat 


slip of paper taken off the prospect's C 
desk, giving certain high spots in the : 
policy that the agent is selling. These 
facts could be written down in diagram 


age: 

form. The speaker said that this pro- be 
cedure had proven to be much more suc- h 
cessful than the general printed circular. § ¥™ 
Before closing his talk Mr. Dodge the 
made this appeal: “Do not solicit expira- the 
tions of other agent’s business. It only nes 
causes confusion in the mind of the § rier 
prospect as the other agent is going to @ muc 
come back with arguments to hold his J ing 
business. As I said before only about & indi 


10% of the available business has been #& are 
written so don’t waste the time of other 
agents as well as your own. Create new 
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(Continued from Page 25) are 

mean when I say that there can be co @ ta 

operation between every insurance comt jj Com 

missioner and the agents of his state qual 

The agents of any state can be of the jai 

same service to their commissioner, a” ~~ 

I am certain that every commissioner 0 th e 

the United States would only be too gla - 
to have the unselfish support of te 

agents of his state in the conduct of his ft 

office. Sit 

“I would urge you men as members of ip 

your state associations to cultivate thi 

acquaintance of your commissioner 4M BB yi. 














that you take an active part in the selec: 
tion of legislative candidates 11 yon 
state, not that you may be benefited pet 
sonally but that the people whom you 
serve in your several communities m® 
secure, through departmental and legis 
tive action, proper laws for their pr” 
tection.” 






























































